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Their Laboratory Supervision of Milk and Ice Cream 
gives you added Assurance of Quality and Purity 


More than one hundred Sealtest Laboratories are 
spread over America... staffed by dairy scientists, 
chemists and skilled laboratory workers. 

In ice cream and dairy plants of member-com- 
panies they maintain a constant vigil over quality 
and purity ... testing, checking, supervising the 
processing of milk, ice cream and other dairy 
products. Supplementing the work of local health 
authorities, they bring to each plant the pooled 


knowledge and experience of the entire Sealtest 


Laboratory System. In turn, their work is checked 
by Sealtest Zone Laboratories—and Zone Labora- 
tories are watched over by the Sealtest Master 
Laboratory. 

So—when you buy Sealtest Supervised Milk and 
Ice Cream—a great network of Laboratory Super- 
vision brings you added assurance of quality and 
purity. Millions of housewives have learned to look 
for the red-and-white Sealtest Symbol when they 
buy dairy products. 
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ISSUES OF COMING CAMPAIGN 
AS WILLKIE MAY VIEW THEM............. Pr. 7 


Some real and vital campaign issues have been 
raised by the nomination of Wendell Willkie. 
Some real and vital questions have been raised 
as to Mr. Willkie’s personal attitude toward na- 
tional and international affairs. Here in this ar- 
ticle is a concise summary of the factors with 
which the Republicans will have to deal. Here 
also is a guide to the Willkie “philosophy.” 


A ‘NEW ERA’ FOR THE G.OLP. . . ........P. 9 


The G.O.P. now has a banner with a name. That 
name, as the whole nation knows, is “Willkie.” 
Just how did that name win over the rest of the 
seasoned and practical politicians? Staff corre- 
spondents of The United States News tell 
how the traditional mechanics of politics crum- 
pled . . . how backroom caucuses gave way to 
“We, the People.” 


DICTATORSHIP’ FOR INDUSTRY......P. 11 


Industry may not yet know it—but Congress al- 
ready has given to the Administration a full set 
of controls to “draft” business for national de- 
fense. These controls are included in three bills 
which were hurriedly passed whi.c the nation’s 
attention was focused on the convention. They 
are fully reported and interpreted in this article. 


GOLD AS HEMISPHERE ARMOR.......... Ae 


The fine art of letter-writing, with its freedom of 
expression, still exists in this country. We are 
pleased to present to our readers a letter written 
by a lawyer to a businessman friend. The line of 
thought expressed is of high interest, since it is a 
view commanding close attention among top 
federal officials. Here is one man’s program for 
securing this nation against military, economic 
and ideological invasion. 


SHOULD AMERICA FEED 
Pe Ve BARE Bol occnsssssvesccsovssasesees r.i4 


Two views hold the national affairs spotlight: 
One, the traditional, asks that there be a large- 
scale distribution of American foodstuffs to war- 
ravaged peoples. The second holds that such 
charity plays into the Nazis’ hands, gives them 
free labor with which to war, economically, 
against this country. These two views are an- 
alyzed in this article, along with an analysis of 
the possibility of actual famine in Europe. 
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CONGRESS BACK IN GEAR...............::008 P. 16 


Legislative lethargy is taboo on Capitol Hill this 
week. Dozens of highly controversial measures 
will be pressed. These measures are of direct in- 
terest to all citizens. Here is a simple explanation 
of the contents of proposed legislation. 


AIRPLANES FOR AMERICA.......c.cc00008 P. 20 


The President’s goal of 50,000 planes is 3 years 
away. Germany today is turning out six times as 
many as this country. This Pictogram and article 
survey the problems which must be met. 


U.S. READY TO OCCUPY 
ISLANDS IN CARIBBEAN ?........ccsseeek 26 


This week the Newsgram looks over the chances 
of our taking possession of the strategic Carib- 
bean Islands now owned by non-American na- 
tions. These islands, if occupied for military, air 
and naval bases, would effectively screen the 
Panama Canal from Atlantic invaders. Here are 
the facts. 


FORESTALLING A NAZI ‘GRAB............. P. 34 


Nations conquered by Germany have vast wealth 
“on deposit” in this country. Policy of the Ad- 
ministration is to keep this “loot” from Ger- 
many’s hands. How? By some very simple and 
not subtle means—revealed in this article. 
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Willkie-McNary Ticket . . . Pan-American Parley . . . 


Big Appropriations Signed . . . New Presidential Aides 


Wendell Lewis Willkie, 48, Hoosier- 
born New Yorker, public utility ex- 
ecutive, nominated for President of 
the United States in a phenomenal 
burst of strength at the Republican 
National Convention at Philadelphia, 
pledges a “battle for unity, co-opera- 
tion and better national defense”... . 
Nominee says his acceptance speech 
probably will be at his home town, 
Elwood, Indiana. 

Senator Charles L. McNary, of Ore- 
gon, 66, lawyer, Mr. Willkie’s run- 
ning-mate as candidate for Vice Presi- 
dent, says he considers his work as 
Senate Minority Leader more impor- 
tant than being Vice President, but 
accepts will of majority “as a good 
soldier.” 


xk * 


Platform adopted by Republicans 
favors constitutional amendment to 
prohibit any President from serving 
more than two terms . . . advocates 
national defense strong enough to 
protect the U.S. and its outposts... 
favors such aid to oppressed democra- 
cies as would not violate international 
law or weaken our own defense... 
urges local control of unemployment 
relief. 

President signs succession of large 
appropriation bills . . . The $1,050,- 
000,000 national defense tax bill be- 
comes law . . . So does the $1,157,- 
711,357 relief appropriation, none of 
whose funds can be used to aid aliens 
or advocates of subversive doctrines 
... President signs $1,768,913,908 sup- 
plemental defense appropriation, for 
raising the Army’s enlisted strength 
to 375,000, purchase of 3,000 more 
planes and beginning of construction 
of 68 new warships. 
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Allied Purchasing Board advises 
Treasury Secretary Morgenthau 
Great Britain assumes all French con- 
tracts for American planes... Britain 
now holds contracts for 9,512 planes, 
costing approximately $1,000,000,000 
. . . 3,000 of the 9,512 already have 
been shipped .. . Acting under a presi- 
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dential proclamation, Secretary Mor- 
genthau forbids any ships to leave a 
U.S. port on a foreign voyage without 
his express authorization. 

President appoints Donald M. Nel- 
son, already director of Treasury pro- 
curement, to be co-ordinator of 
national defense purchases in collab- 
oration with National Council of De- 
fense . . . President asks Daniel J. 
Tobin, vice president of American 
Federation of Labor, to become an 
administrative assistant at $10,000 a 
year ... President appoints James V. 
Forrestal, president of Dillon, Read 
& Co., as another administrative as- 
sistant, to serve as liaison agent for 
the new plan to mobilize Western 
Hemisphere resources in an economic 
offensive against the dictatorships .. . 
President stops Navy’s negotiations 
with Electric Boat Company for “de- 
ferred” delivery of 20 experimental 
torpedo boats intended for sale to 
Britain . . . Action is based on At- 
torney General’s opinion that sale and 
delivery of warcraft by an American 
builder to a belligerent government 
would violate a 1917 law. 
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As vanquished France signs arm- 
istice with Germany and Italy and 
Britain continues fight with Axis pow- 
ers, trouble breaks in the Balkans... 
Russian Army moves swiftly into 
Bessarabia and northern Bukovina 
after King Carol II accepts Soviet 
ultimatum demanding cession of the 
two Rumanian territories. 

U.S. battle fleet leaves Hawaii on 
secret orders ... Japan sends warships 
to French Indo-China, ostensibly to 
watch for arms shipments to China 
... Navy sends third cruiser to South 
America for courtesy visits . . . All 
American republics accept President’s 
proposal for emergency conference on 
problems arising from European war 
; Export-Import bank allocates 
$20,000,000 for one to three-year 
credits to the Argentine Government 
to cover purchases in the United 
States of industrial and construction 
material. 
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NOWSG VGA 


Campaign of 1940 will be fought on issues not now made; will bear little 
relationship to party platform declarations; will be influenced by events and 
by viewpoints growing out of Hitler victories. 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 





Growing prospect is that war abroad will end long before November; that there 
is going to be no time for United States to save Britain; that today's clamor for 
peace will appear academic; that very practical questions will have to be faced 
by presidential candidates. Coming questions: Should U. S. make a deal with Hit- 
ler? Should Germany be given vast loans of gold to use in buying American prod- 
ucts? Should U. S. help Hitler by feeding destitute people in Europe? Should 
investments in America of conquered peoples be turned over to Germany? Or: Should 
U. S. refuse to co-operate with a victorious Hitler? Should this country prepare 
for a later showdown with Germany? Should U. S. take a realistic and hard-boiled 
attitude in any future dealings? 








Basic issue: To appease Hitler, or not to appease Hitler. Roosevelt is de- 
termined against appeasement; is prepared to take a hard-boiled and firm stand on 
the line of this hemisphere; is sure to align Democratic policy in that direction 
whether or not he is a candidate. Wendell Willkie ticket of Republican Party 
will be pressed to make clear its stand; will find party platform declarations of 


little help; will have to face ever-increasing issues that will be difficult to 
avoid. 





Points to remember: European phase of this war is ended. There is no fight- 
ing in Europe. The "Allies" exist no longer. Britain stands alone, with her em- 
pire; faces Germany and Italy as formal enemies; is forced to face France, Hol- 
land, Belgium, Scandinavia as unwilling enemies. Result: Tendency in this coun- 


try still to talk about the "Allies" and to speak of the European war is unrealis- 
tic, misleading. 





Military opinion here is that Britain cannot long stand against the vast 
military organization that now faces her; that she will find her industries, her 
docks, her vital supply lines disrupted by submarine and air attack; that she 
cannot effectively counter this attack because all of European industry now stands 
against her; that her blockade no longer can be effective. 





Meaning: United States may be faced before many weeks with very definite 
worries over the fate of the British fleet; may have to determine whether to help 


(over) 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


in continuing war from Canada in this hemisphere; may find itself smack up against 
Hitler with no British fleet in between. Shift of the American fleet to the At- 
lantic is a recognition of this situation. 


To be expected is an opening gun in the new economic war even before the 
issue is decided in Britain. Reports to the Government here are that a shift 
away from arms production to production of industrial goods already is getting 
under way in Germany; that Germans are promising September delivery on steel and 
chemicals in Latin-American markets at new low prices; that Hjalmar Schacht has 
plans all drawn for a German trade offensive that will make trouble for United 
States business. 








Businessmen must realize that European industry will have a labor supply 
augmented by millions of demobilized soldiers; that its industry will be organized 
for ruthless competition regardless of profit measured in terms of money; that 
markets in Europe will be dominated by Germany and will be closed to American 
goods except on German terms. Obvious German strategy will be to shunt Europe's 
trade away from U. S.; to cause trade dislocations for American agriculture and 
industry; to suggest immense loans of gold as the one way for getting outlets for 
Surpluses. Effect: United States would be asked to pay for the privilege of 
Supplying Germany, free of charge, with the means of overcoming effects of the 
present war and of winning the trade war that lies ahead. 


Roosevelt determination is to resist German methods; to promote counter- 
offensives in this hemisphere; to arm america and to stand up to any Hitler maneu- 
vers or threats. 





Course of business in the period just ahead is tied closely to war. French 
surrender led to some order cancellations, to a small decline in steel operating 
rate. British are taking over most orders. Result FRB production index is around 
116, against the April low of 102; is likely with continued war to reach 120 dur- 
ing third quarter. 


Export markets are gradually narrowing as country after country goes under 
German domination; are sustained now by Britain; are supplemented by slowly ex- 
panding defense orders at home. Defeat for Britain would bring a production up- 
set. But: This upset probably would be moderate and shortlived; would be over- 
come by rising expenditures on armament at home. Longer-range business picture 
will more and more be influenced by large-scale spending for armament. 





cd OK * 


Increasingly prevalent inside view is that Roosevelt will not be a third- 
term candidate; that he will turn down a third nomination and will throw his sup- 
port to a Hull-Jackson or Jackson-Hull ticket; that he then will campaign vigor- 
ously to sell the country on the need for a program of hemisphere development. 
This now is at least a 50-50 chance, although the President has never told any- 
one that he would turn down a convention draft. 








One sure thing: Both tickets in this year's campaign will be forced to doa 
great deal of frank explaining of their viewpoints; will find their platforms 
an uncertain and insufficient guide to the future. 
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Whose Responsibi ity ¢ 


Budgetory Control . 
Mechanical Mathews Who in your office is responsible for 


AB Deer vanon of Forme, 


= | keeping informed about new 
| machines, features and applica- 
tions that might save time, effort 

and cost in office work? 


Typical of the savings being made 
by both large and small concerns in 
every line of business are these: 


$125.00 A MONTH SAVED ON COST OF 
KEEPING PAYROLL RECORDS 


A small concern saved $125 a month by 
installing a new Burroughs to write re- 
lated payroll records in one operation. 


AVERAGE ANNUAL SAVING OF $7,455.81 


Analysis of 34 recent installations of new 
Burroughs statistical equipment showed 
that each averaged an annual saving of 
$7,455.81 from an average investment of 
$7,808.82—a 95.5% return on each invest- 
ment in new Burroughs equipment. 


SAVED $118,462.88 IN PURCHASE PRICE 


In buying 754 Burroughs Calculators, one 
concern saved $118,462.88 because the 
Burroughs range of calculators is so com- 
plete that the exact style and size re- 
quired for each desk could be purchased 
—without overbuying! 





Who in your office should keep 
abreast of Burroughs developments 











and their application > current 
Burroughs makes available to every line of problems? Send us his name and 
business information about new Burroughs 
machines and developments, and their ap- we will keep him informed of 


plication to current accounting problems. 














new ways to save on office work. 





~ 
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BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6577 Second Blvd., Detroit, Michigan 


OI should like complete information immediately apply- 


ing to . ESSE 
OC Please place the following name on your list to receive 
information about new Burroughs developments. 


a a 








Company 


_DOES THE WORK IN LESS TIME « WITH LESS EFFORT + AT LESS COST Address___ 
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Have you reap your life insurance 
policies carefully—recently? 

If not, we urge you to do so, before 
another day goes by. Examine each pol- 
icy you own and, when you come to the 
part about method of final settlement, 
ask yourself this important question: 

“Have I chosen the method of payment, 
available under my policy, which will be best 
suited to my own needs and those of my 
family?” 

Most Ordinary policies, as you know, 
offer a choice of several methods of pay- 
ment. In the first place, the amount due 
may be paid to your beneficiary in one 
lump sum. You may prefer, however, to 
select one of the other methods, com- 
monly known as “optional modes of set- 
tlement.” 

These options or choices can be di- 
vided into three types: 

Type 1. Interest Payments. The life in- 
surance company retains the amount due 
under your policy and pays interest on 
this sum either for a number of years 
agreed upon, or for as long as the person 
to whom it is payable may live. At the 
end of this period, the principal itself is 
payable in one sum, to whomever has 
been named to receive it. 

Type 2. Instalment Payments. The 
company pays from the amount due un- 
der your policy, and the interest earnings 
thereon, stated sums in equal instal- 


ments for a specified number of years 
agreed upon. At the end of the instal- 
ment period, the principal will have 
been used up. Most policies contain a ta- 
ble showing the amount of instalments 
payable over various periods of time. 
Type 3. Life Annuity Income. The 
company retains the amount due under 
your policy, and pays a life income to 
your beneficiary. 

There are several forms of life annuity 
income settlement. Some of them pro- 
vide for additional payments if the per- 
son receiving life income dies before such 
payments total a certain amount, or be- 
fore they have been received for a certain 
length of time. The amount of income is 
determined by several factors, including 
the age of the beneficiary at the time 
payments begin, and the form of settle- 
ment which is selected. 

In your policy, if it is not a very old 
one, you will probably find tables illus- 
trating the benefits obtainable under one 
or more of the life annuity income meth- 
ods of settlement. 


The entire amount due under your pol- 
icy need not be placed under any one 
option. Part of the amount due can be 
paid in a lump sum, and the balance left 
with the company under one or more of 
the options. The income is payable, at 
your selection, either annually, semi-an- 
nually, quarterly, or monthly, provided 


only that each payment is at least $10. 
The use of “optional modes of settle- 
ment” is not restricted to payments to 
your beneficiary. Under certain condi- 
tions, they may also be applied to pay- 
ments which may become due to your- 
self in accordance with the provisions of 
your policy and in final settlement thereof. 


Your Metropolitan agent will gladly 
help and advise you in determining which 
of the methods available under most 
Metropolitan Ordinary life insurance 
policies seem best suited to your needs 
and to those of your beneficiaries. 





COPYRIGHT 1940 — METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
This is Number 27 in a series of advertisements 
designed to give the public a clearer understanding 
of how a life insurance company operates. In 
Canada the privileges outlined in this advertise- 
ment must be exercised in conformity with the 
laws concerning the rights of beneficiaries in the 
various Provinces. Copies of preceding advertise- 
ments in this series will be mailed upon request. 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) ay) 
s 
Frederick H. Ecker, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
Leroy A. Lincoln, 
PRESIDENT 


1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW York, N. Y. 











Plan to visit the Metropolitan’s exhibits at the 
New York World’s Fair and at the 
Golden Gate International Exposition 
in San Francisco, 
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The National Week » + + 


ISSUES OF COMING CAMPAIGN 
AS WILLKIE MAY VIEW THEM 


Candidate's First Goal—5,000,000 of the 1936 Roosevelt Votes 


Policies of next President 
likely to be fixed by acts 
of present Chief Executive 


The United States in the four months 
just ahead will be engaged in selecting a 
leader to guide this nation through the 
most dangerous period in its history. 
The Republican Party offers Wendell L. 
Willkie, 48 years of age, of Elwood, Indi- 
ana, and New York City, as its choice 
for leadership. The Democratic Party will 
make its choice in a convention that 
starts July 15. 

More and more informed opinion sug- 
gests that President Roosevelt may decline 
to accept the third nomination that will 
be offered to him by his party at the 
July 15 convention. The President’s choice 
of successor, in that event, would be 
Robert H. Jackson, present Attorney 
General, or Cordell Hull, Secretary of 
State. It appears today that the next 
President of the United States will come 
from this group: Willkie, Roosevelt, Jack- 
son or Hull. 


Committing the Next President 

The campaign is going to be among the 
most unusual, as well as the most im- 
portant, in American history. During the 
campaign, Mr. Roosevelt, as President, 
will be forced by events to make decisions 
that are likely to tie the hands of any man 
who sits in the White House during the 
years to come. Decisions will concern 
peace or war; appeasement of or opposition 
to a victorious Hitler; acceptance or re- 
jection of the role of second rate power 
for the United States in the new world 
order, with the rejection of an inferior 
position involving vast national effort and 
extremely burdensome taxes. 

President Roosevelt expresses a willing- 
ness to talk over these issues of foreign 
policy with Wendell Willkie at the White 
House. 

But the problems now confronting Mr. 
Willkie and his running-mate, Senator 
Charles L. McNary, of Oregon, as well as 
the decisions to be made by these candi- 
dates and their party, concern ways and 
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means of winning a victory in November. 
Senator McNary brings to the ticket a 
name that is associated with friendship 
for public ownership of electric power and 
a name that is associated with plans for 
aiding agriculture. At the same time, the 
Oregon senator is known as a western 
liberal and as Vice President would per- 
form for Willkie the same services that 
Vice President Garner has performed for 
President Roosevelt in Congress. The 
party has given its candidates a plat- 
form on which to stand. This platform de- 





WENDELL L. WILLKIE 


liberately was designed to be elastic. The 
first personal planks added by Mr. Willkie 
are these: (1) national unity; (2) building 
of additional national defenses; (3) re- 
habilitation of the national economy. 
Essentially, the first task of the Republi- 
can candidate is to devise ways and means 
of capturing at least 5,000,000 of the votes 
that in 1936 went to President Roosevelt. 
The character of that task is shown by 
the experience of the past. Experience 
shows that there is a hard core of Republi- 
can strength in this country consisting of 
17,000,000 votes. This minimum, with a 


variation of 1,000,000 votes, has prevailed 
since 1920. Maximum Democratic strength 
was registered by the 27,400,000 votes 
polled by President Roosevelt in 1936. 
The Democratic minimum was 8,300,000 
for John W. Davis in 1924. 

Voting figures in presidential elections 
reveal that the violent swings occur in the 
Democratic voting columns. To attain vic- 
tory, Mr. Willkie will need to draw at 
least 5,000,000 votes from the Roosevelt 
1936 total and add those votes of the rock- 
bottom 17,000,000 that are Republican in 
and out of season. 

Factors that will decide the size and 
character of the shift in votes include 
these: First, there is the fact that Mr. 
Willkie until 1936 was a registered Demo- 
crat and today, in reality, represents a 
coalition candidate who can easily appeal 
to other Democrats. Second, there is the 
fact that Mr. Roosevelt, if a candidate, 
will be confronted with the third-term is- 
sue, and, if not a candidate, probably will 
be unable to pass on to a successor his 
unique vote-getting ability. Third, there 
is the fact that the Willkie candidacy came 
right from the grass roots and rests today 
upon a middle class support that will be 
aggressive in the 1940 campaign where it 
was not aggressive in 1932 and 1936. 

Mr. Willkie admits that he first thought 
of regarding his candidacy with seriousness 
on May 11. He found his enthusiastic 
support among young businessmen who 
never before had engaged in active politics. 
Professional politicians did not take kindly 
to him and sought to the very end to 
sabotage his boom. Mr. Willkie had no 
floor manager at Philadelphia until after 
the convention was under way. He won 
the support of youthful Governor Harold 
E. Stassen, of Minnesota, in a conversation 
held as the convention started. His nomi- 
nation is unique in that it really was 
forced by pressure from back home 
registered on delegates after they had 
gathered in Philadelphia. It is unique, too, 
in the fact that Willkie never has held 
public office of any kind. 

The character of the campaign that lies 
ahead and the outcome of that campaign 
will be determined as much by the stand 
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of candidates on the issues that must be 
faced as upon personalities. The Republi- 
can platform, in itself, commits its candi- 
date to very little that is specific. Candi- 
date Willkie will be forced during the 
campaign to make specific answers to 
specific questions. As of today, the princi- 
pal issues, and his attitude toward those 
issues, appear to be as follows: 

Foreign policy: The Republican candi- 
date, like Mr. Roosevelt, is opposed to 
Hitler. His view is that a President should 
not lead a nation toward war, but rather 
should have to be pushed if the move is 
in that direction. This viewpoint is not 
that of most past presidents, with the ex- 
ception of Buchanan. A President normal- 
ly is supposed to know more correctly than 
the public in general when vital national 
interests are in jeopardy. 

Mr. Willkie, like Mr. Roosevelt, is for 
defense of this hemisphere and for strong 
national defense. The candidate, however, 
has not said what would be his attitude 
toward a victorious Hitler—whether he 
would favor appeasement or non-appease- 
ment and opposition to the new ruling 
group in Europe. It is here that Mr. 
Roosevelt’s acts in the months ahead may 
readily fix the policies that Mr. Willkie 
as President would be forced to follow. 

Spending: The Republican candidate ex- 
presses determination to bring the Federal 
Government’s finances under control. Yet 
he is committed to “additional national 
defenses.” Whether that commitment ex- 
tends to national defense o1 a scale now 
outlined by President Roosevelt—approxi- 
mately $10,000,000,000 a year—is not 
made clear. Armament on this scale would 
involve a federal budget of at least $17,- 
000,000,000 and would entail greatly in- 
creased taxes if it were to be brought near 
to balance. 

The most that can be said now is that 
Candidate Willkie has not yet made known 
the size of the defense program that he 
would favor or the methods of financing 
that program. Neither has he gone on 
record as an advocate of deflation or of 
reflation as the road to recovery. 

Taxes: There is every prospect that 
Wendell Willkie, as President, would seek 
a complete revision of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s tax system in an effort to remove 
taxes of a type that businessmen regard as 
particularly restrictive. His philosophy is 
strongly opposed to taxation for reform, 
as advocated by President Roosevelt. 

It now is clear that no President could 
reduce taxes in the face of rising defense 
costs. The basic issue will concern who 
shall pay those higher taxes. 

Labor: Mr. Willkie, like his party, is for 
changes in the Wagner Labor Relations 
Act. It is obvious that the Republican 
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THE WILLKIE TECHNIQUE 
G. O. P. delegates from Maine to California had 


a chance to study Nominee Willkie during his 
whirlwind conferences in hotel rooms and corridors. 


candidate—unlike the New Deal—does not 
believe that it is the function of govern- 
ment aggressively to promote the organiza- 
tion of labor into unions. But, at the same 
time, Mr. Willkie believes in collective 
bargaining with labor and has bargained 
with both AFL and CIO unions in the com- 
panies under his control. 

President Roosevelt built the New Deal 
upon a combination of labor and farmer 
support, obtained through a grant of gov- 
ernment concessions. Mr. Willkie would 
not raise those concessions, but whether 
he would reduce them substantially is un- 
certain. There are signs that he may have 
important labor support. 

Agriculture: The Republican candidate 
is quoted as having told a group of farm 
representatives that they should keep 
what they have been given by the Govern- 
ment until they can get something better. 
This realistic advice is likely to be popular 
in the farm belt. But neither Mr. Willkie 
nor the Republican Party—nor the Demo- 
cratic, for that matter—has said what plan 
would be favored to deal with the acute 
problem of agricultural adjustment that 
is going to be forced by events in Europe. 
Here the outlook is for more of the same 
thing: increasing subsidies, as the answer 
to the farm problem. 





Electric power: The prevailing view is 
that, as President, Wendell Willkie would 
lean over backward to avoid any partiality 
for the electric power industry. It is 
doubted that government ventures in the 
Tennessee Valley, or in the West, would 
be interfered with. definite com- 
mitments can be expected on this score. 

Basic viewpoint: Essentially, Mr. Will- 
kie, like the Republican Party, believes 
that this country can progress more readi- 
ly with less government regulation and 
control rather than with more. Both are 
committed to a philosophy of less govern- 
ment in business. The Democratic Party, 
on the other hand, is committed by the 
New Deal to the philosophy of government 
direction for the economic machine. 


Some 


Barriers to Clear-Cut Division 
know Mr. Willkie best 
believe that he would go slowly in revising 
or changing most of the governmental 
machinery created by the New Deal and 
that he would not hesitate, in case of need, 
to create more machinery. With industry 
throughout the rest of the world now 
working as a direct agent of government, 
it may be increasingly difficult for a 
relatively free American industry to com- 
pete in world markets. Mr. Willkie is re- 
ported to understand these economic facts 
and to think clearly about them. 

What, then, about the character of the 
campaign? 

A review of the issues that must now be 
faced shows that it may be difficult to get 
a clear-cut division of opinion between 
Democratic and Republican candidates in 
the 1940 campaign. This will be more than 
usually so if foreign developments create 
a crisis for the United States by throwing 
it into a dangerous world unprepared either 
mentally or physically to assume the re- 
sponsibilities that life will entail in a high- 
ly dangerous world. 

Wendell Willkie, addressing the Repub- 
lican National Convention in its closing 
session, expressed himself as unafraid of 
the challenge that lies ahead for the United 
States and as determined to meet that 
challenge through a creation of national 
unity, through a breaking down of the 
lines that have divided the American peo- 
ple and have kept the nation in economic 
depression. 

Mr. Willkie pledged himself to “the re- 
habilitation of the American economy and 
the building of adequate defense so that 
no dictator ever will seek to strike.” 

The Democratic Party and its leaders 
were caught off guard by the nomination 
of Mr. Willkie. They now will set about 
determining upon the leader to represent 
their cause in what is certain to be a his- 
toric 1940 campaign. 


Those who 
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A ‘New Era’ for the G.O.P.: 
Defeat for the Old Leaders 


Willkie Victory Credited to Revolt Against Professional Politicians 


All efforts to halt sweep 
of the convention blocked 
by enthusiasm and youth 


There are said to have been invented 
only 36 different stories in the history of 
literature. One of the most thrilling is the 
story of the upward surge of youth and 
new ideas in conflict with the established 
order and the encrustations of age. 

That story is the story of the Republi- 
can National Convention in Philadelphia. 
The city that saw the same story drama- 
tized in 1776 saw it re-enacted when a 
great wave of popular support for a new 
figure in American politics swept up 
against the old-time politicians and nomi- 
nated Wendell Willkie for President of 
the United States. 

With his nomination a new era is prom- 
ised for the Republican Party, an era in- 
fluenced by a candidate who is refreshing- 
ly candid and extraordinarily forceful and 
persuasive. To those who know him best, 
Willkie is the most formidable figure to 
take over the party’s leadership since 
Theodore Roosevelt. 


Hero of a Popular Uprising 

Basic explanation of the spectacular 
rise of Wendell Willkie is that his frank 
and effective statements of position, with- 
out regard for political effect, brought for 
him a popular uprising against profes- 
sional politicians. Delegates who repre- 
sented this groundswell came in conflict 
with old-time Republican leaders in Phila- 
delphia to produce the greatest shower of 
sparks since the Smith-McAdoo contest in 
the Democratic race of 1924. 

In the line-up there was hardly the ex- 
ception to prove the rule. Except for the 
neutral Senators Vandenberg and Bridges, 
all other candidates were in the “Stop 
Willkie” camp. No friendly words for 
Mr. Willkie came from Herbert Hoover, 
Joseph N. Pew, Jr., or Pennsylvania, 
James E. Watson of Indiana; or from 
former Senators David A. Reed and 
Joseph Grundy of Pennsylvania. Pennsyl- 
vania’s Senator James J. Davis and Edwin 
F. Jaeckle, New York Republican State 
Chairman, also were silent as were a ma- 
jority of the Republican Congressmen who 
were delegates, a majority of the National 
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Committee, and numerous lesser leaders 
who had been steeped for years in party 
politics. 

Leading the fight for Mr. Willkie were 
persons referred to disdainfully as “the 
amateurs.” They were all newcomers 
in politics—Representative Charles A. 
Halleck of Indiana, Representative Bruce 
Barton of New York, Representative and 
National Committeeman Frank Horton 
of Wyoming, National Committeeman 
Samuel F. Pryor of Connecticut, Gover- 
nors Ralph Carr of Colorado, Raymond 
Baldwin of Connecticut and Harold E. 
Stassen of Minnesota. In the Willkie 
camp was also Kenneth F. Simpson of 
New York, deposed National Committee- 
man. 

But, as Willkie support mounted, the 
old leaders found themselves unable to 
control their delegations. Henry Haskell, 
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THE CROWD ROARED ... 
in approval as former President Herbert Hoover 


delivered his “Are we ready to fight?” address 
to the delegates 


editor of the Kansas City Star, facetiously 
but keenly remarked that “Willkie is un- 
fair to organized politicians.” 

The meaning of this observation was 
plain to Alf M. Landon, who walked un- 
expectedly into a meeting of his Kansas 
delegates to find them conferring with Mr. 
Willkie. He discovered that heretics were 
determined to vote for the New Yorker 
no matter what he thought, and Mr. Lan- 
don was not a Willkie convert until the 
balloting started. Its meaning was plain 
to Taft and Dewey, who found their fol- 
lowings honeycombed with Willkie enthu- 
siasts; to every National Committeeman 
who saw his delegation slipping down to 
Willkie headquarters for conferences, in- 
stead of asking him how to vote. 


Wrecking Job That Failed 


Resentment of the orthodox leaders 
fanned rapidly into anger and bitterness, 
and there began an attempt at the great- 
est scuttling job since the Graf Spee. For 
days they searched for a way to make a 
deal with one of the other candidates. But 
they were greatly handicapped by the in- 
ability to deliver their delegations. Scarce- 
ly a stratagem was overlooked to defeat 
the Willkie nomination. 

Walter Tooze, chairman of the Oregon 
delegation, heckled Mr. Willkie in the lob- 
by of the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel on 
reciprocal trade treaties. Mr. Willkie ex- 
plained his position, but said that in a 
Hitlerized world reciprocal trade treaties 
were a dead issue. Herbert Hoover used 
almost the same language in his speech, 
but high-tariff Republicans pumped the 
trade treaty campaign for all it was worth. 

Mr. Willkie also was denounced as a 
“Roosevelt,” who would steal the party 
from politicians and make it a Willkie 
party. Representative Harold Knutson an- 
nounced that, if Mr. Willkie were nomi- 
nated, many Republican Congressmen 
would be defeated. Mr. Willkie wired the 
15 county chairmen in Knutson’s Minne- 
sota district, and county chairmen are sel- 
dom back of anyone who won’t strengthen 
their local tickets. Twelve responded. Ten 
were for Willkie and two for Dewey. 

Mr. Willkie also triumphed over a bitter 
campaign against his utility connections, 
a campaign aided by New Dealers who had 
drifted into Philadelphia. It was whispered 
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that he could carry no State west of the 
Mississippi, that popular support for him 
was stage-managed, that the messages 
which poured in upon delegates were 
echoes of the utility campaign against the 
holding company act, that his build-up 
was just gigantic utility propaganda. 

Backers of the other major candidates 
were unanimously angry at the upstart. 
For weeks Mr. Dewey’s weakness was 
plain, and, when the convention opened, 
prospects looked excellent for Senator Taft. 
Then the blitzkrieg of the Willkie move- 
ment left the Taft forces, regarding the 
nominee much as a bridegroom would look 
upon a man for whom the bride had left 
him waiting at the church. 

As Mr. Willkie snatched delegates from 
under the noses of the old-time party 
bosses, their pride was hurt, their anger 
mounted, their determination crystallized 
—but to no avail. 

The final movement toward nomination 
was started when Mr. Landon threw a 
united Kansas delegation to Willkie on 
the fifth ballot and when a large block of 
released Dewey delegates from New York 
swung to him. At this time the Taft 
bandwagon was moving wheel to wheel 
with that of Willkie, and each had gained 
exactly the same number of votes when 
California, under Mr. Hoover’s guidance, 
moved to Taft. 

The climax came when Michigan’s 38 
votes, released by Senator Vandenberg, 
went voluntarily to Willkie on the sixth 
ballot. This switch was followed promptly 
by several small western delegations. Mr. 
Willkie was put over before the Taft 
bandwagon could get started, but it was 
one of the closest finishes in the history 
of political conventions. 


A Neck-and-Neck Finish 

How close the finish actually was is 
demonstrated by the action of the Penn- 
sylvania delegation, with a healthy 72 
votes. Governor James and Mr. Pew were 
notified at the beginning of the sixth 
ballot that Mr. Willkie was going to be 
nominated—just in case they wanted to 
get aboard. The Pennsylvanians sent back 
word that their figures failed to show it. 
When the roll call reached Pennsylvania, 
the delegation withheld its vote. 

Pennsylvania’s vote was cast for Mr. 
Willkie only after he already had garnered 
the necessary 501 ballots. It was an un- 
necessary gesture. 

The manner in which Mr. Willkie was 
nominated leaves him almost without ob- 
ligation to any of the old-line party lead- 
ers. He is reported to be the freest agent 
who ever has taken a nomination from the 
Republican Party; one of the very few 
candidates who succeed without the 
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. .. then picked up enthusiasm, cheered, clapped hands 


aid of a deal with the party bosses. 

Mr. Willkie reports that in his whole 
campaign he spent only $4,000 of his own 
money, that he accepted no contributions 
from any source and that only about $25,- 
000 was spent in his behalf by volunteer 
organizations. This total is far under that 
of any other important candidate and un- 
der the costs of several of the minor ones. 

When Representative Halleck, in plac- 
ing Mr. Willkie’s nomination before the 
convention, mentioned that his candidate’s 
popular support had developed with prac- 
tically no campaign fund, hostile delegates 
on the floor booed their disbelief. 

Even the enthusiasm of the galleries, 
which prevailed throughout the conven- 
tion from Mr. Palleck’s nominating speech 
to the final balloting, was declared by 
Willkie opponents to be a claque. The 
Willkie sentiment in the galleries was 
obviously organized, but impartial ob- 
servers were inclined to doubt that any 
organization could gather together enough 
tickets to pack a convention hall seating 
15,000. 

Many supporters see in Mr. Willkie’s 
candidacy a growing popular distrust for 
the old straddling ways of politicians, 


popular approval of a man blunt and 
forthright in his views. Mr. Willkie has 
said, in explaining his former allegiance 
to the Democratic Party, that he didn’t 
leave the party, the party left him. To 
this, his supporters now add, he didn’t 
join the Republican Party so much as 
the party came to him. 

Time-honored handicaps of a political 
candidate now are regarded by Mr. Will- 
kie as virtues. He promises to go before 
the electorate proud of his business con- 
nections, confident that the day of “busi- 
ness-baiting” is over in America. He sees 
ahead trying times for the nation, but 
claims that the mainstay of America in the 
past has been business, and that in the 
future business energy must be called 
forth by government. 

Should Mr. Willkie’s initial success be 
crowned with victory at the polls in 
November, his candidacy will be unique 
in the history of American campaigns. For 
never has a man been elected who had 
never before held public office, never 
before been active in politics and whose 
closest connections have been with the 
biggest elements of American “big busi- 
ness.” 
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‘DICTATORSHIP’ FOR INDUSTRY 


Administration Gets Broad Authority on 


Strict controls make possible 
mobilization of production 
as complete as Germany’s 


All industry necessary to national de- 
fense is now subject to immediate draft. 
Congress has given the Administration full 
authority to force, if necessary, full par- 
ticipation of industry in its limited profits 
armament program. 

This means (1) the Government today 
has full authority to commandeer private- 
ly owned plants, utilities, transportation 
and storage facilities; (2) the Government 
has full authority to construct and equip 
new plants to be operated by the Govern- 
ment or leased to private manufacturers; 
(3) the Government has full authority to 
prohibit or ration the export of any raw 
materials or equipment that might be 
required for defense of this country. Also 
the Government is now empowered to fi- 
nance expansion of privately owned plants 
through loans or capital investments. 

These peace-time powers give the Gov- 
ernment absolute control over defense in- 
dustries equal to the war-time authority 
delegated to the President under the Na- 
tional Defense Act of 1916. They make 
possible mobilization of the country’s de- 
fense industries on a scale rivaling that in 
Germany and Britain. 


Power To Nationalize Industry 

This grant of authority was contained 
in three bills hurriedly passed by a Con- 
gress whose attention was focused on fia- 
tional political conventions. The power 
granted is sufficient to nationalize the en- 
tire defense industry. However, there is 
no present prospect that the Administra- 
tion will use its new authority for any but 
strictly defense purposes. The power to 
commandeer plants is for use only in the 
event businessmen refuse to co-operate 
fully in defense preparations under the 
strict limitations on profits imposed by 
Congress. 

The most immediately important branch 
of the defense industry, aircraft, already 
has publicly stated its intention to co- 
operate wholeheartedly. William S. Knud- 
sen, production manager of the Defense 
Commission, has announced that full co- 
operation is being received from other in- 
dustries, with important aid being given 
by the trade associations. 

The aircraft announcement was made 
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by Donald W. Douglas, president of Doug- 
las Aircraft, and Robert T. Gorss, Presi- 
dent of Lockheed Aircraft Company. Said 
Mr. Gorss: “We have always been recon- 
ciled to some sort of profit limitation be- 
cause we have felt that, in the account- 
ing procedure of what is cost and what is 
profit, both the Congress and the people 
we are serving want to do everything pos- 
sibie to arrive at the desired object first— 
which is to get for our own free country 
and the other free people of the world the 
most airplanes the quickest.” 


Two bills (Army, HR 9859; Navy, HR 
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9822) place strict limitations on the prof- 
its that can be made from defense orders. 
On contracts let by direct negotiations be- 
tween a company and the Government, 
this profit ceiling is 7 per cent of the esti- 
mated cost of the order. 

Profit on aircraft contracts for both 
Army and Navy and for naval vessels, 
when let by the method of competitive bid- 
ding, is limited to 8 per cent of cost. Up 
to now profit limitation laws permitted 10 
per cent for naval vessels, 12 per cent for 
aircraft. 

There is no profit limit where orders 
other than for aircraft and naval vessels 


Operations and Profits 


are placed under the competitive bidding 
procedure. 

These measures discard the World War 
system of computing profit on the basis 
of final cost—the “cost plus percentage of 
cost” method. Under this procedure any 
increase in material or labor costs above 
original estimates automatically increased 
the profit to the manufacturer. Incentive 
to fight price or wage increases was lacking. 

The new system is known as a “cost 
plus fixed fee” method. It provides that 
the manufacturer’s profit shall be fixed at 
the time the contract is made, based on a 
percentage of the estimated cost. If the 
actual cost is above estimates, there is to 
be no corresponding increase in the profit 
to the manufacturer. If actual cost is less 
than original estimates, any profit above 
the limit is recoverable by the Treasury 
Department. In such cases, however, an 
extra profit—less than 1 per cent—will be 
allowed the manufacturer. This extra prof- 
it allowance is a form of bonus for re- 
ducing costs. 


Excess Profits Tax Ahead 

To insure further against “war-time mil- 
lionaires,” Congress already: has formally 
announced that an excess profits tax will 
be enacted next autumn or winter appli- 
cable to 1940 incomes of corporations. 

In additicn to this strict control on pro- 
duction, profit and exports, the defense 
measures also require strict observance of 
employment standards set by the Public 
Contracts Act. This law, also known as 
the Walsh-Healey Act, permits the Secre- 
tary of Labor to fix minimum wages and 
enforce payment of time and one-half for 
all time worked by employes in excess of 
40 hours per week. 

Another defense bill gives to the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation author- 
ity to form new corporations to construct 
plants for government or private opera- 
tion. Also, RFC now can purchase the 
capital stock of private defense industries 
to provide capital. Federal Loan Adminis- 
trator Jesse Jones announced that the 
Administration has no intention of going 
into a broad program of government-op- 
erated defense plants. 

Amount of plant expansion now re- 
quired for defense is estimated at approxi- 
mately $1,000,000,000. Eventual expan- 
sion is expected to go beyond even that 
of the last war period, when the Govern- 
ment built $2,000,000,000 worth of plants. 
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OUR GOLD AS HEMISPHERE ARMOR 


How Economic Program Could Make Us Secure Against Invasion 


Military intrenchment urged 
to follow commercial drive 
in Latin-American nations 


It isn’t only in Government that thought 
is being given to the problems of policy 
that will confront the United States if 
England is defeated. 

One businessman, worried by the pros- 
pect, confided his fears and his ideas for 
removing those fears in a letter to a lawyer 
friend. This friend responded with an 
analysis of the problem and with a sug- 
gested solution that is significant and in- 
teresting—in fact, so interesting that we 
publish here the text of the response. 

It is not too much to say that the line 
of thought here developed is a line that 
right now is getting important attention 
from high officials. 

Dear — 

We want, ultimately, to be let alone. 
This involves hemisphere immunity—mili- 
tary, economic and ideological. The sources 
of infection are three, in the order named: 

(a) Germany—amilitary, economic, ide- 
ological; 

(b) Japan—military, 

(c) Russia—ideological, 
doubtfully economic. 

Germany is therefore the prime consider- 


economic; 
possibly but 


ation. Policy must be shaped vis-a-vis 
Germany first; accommodated to Japanese 
and Russian problems if possible. 

Military rearmament is not an issue; 
we're in for it whether we like it or not. 
I’m for it, which is beside the point, but 
think it of doubtful value unless accompa- 
nied by economic and diplomatic rearma- 
ment. Our friends in Germany are very 
good in these departments, and must be 
met there. Mere possession of ships, planes 
and even men is no defense to ecomonic 
and diplomatic assault—alone it may be 
a positive hindrance. 

South America bitterly needs trade. It 
has food for sale. It must sell to import. If 
it does not find and establish trade chan- 
nels now, it will find them soon enough 
after the fracas, via barter. This is fatal to 
our interests. Japan and Italy are getting 
plenty of oil from Mexico via barter since 
the expropriations. Germany got oil simi- 
larly before September. This not only 
helped the three, but enabled Mexico to 
thumb her not-too-clean nose at the U.S., 
with disastrous effects on our Latin-Amer- 
ican prestige, 
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The universal need, everyone agrees, is 
more Latin-American trade. The difficulty 
that has everyone stumped, however, is 
that, while we have machines, etc., to sell, 
they have only food with which to buy, 
and we are paying the farmers to submit 
to our own overstuffed condition without 
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... TO STICK GOLD IN A KENTUCKY 
HOLE” 


revolution. We can only sell for money— 
a commodity which South America ain’t 
got a-tall. 

Result: log jam. 

Well, what is the oil that loosens inter- 
national trade outside of a barter econ- 
omy? 


Gold! Obviously, patently, blatantly, 
gold! Auri sacra fames! And we, idiots, 
sink it in a Kentucky rat hole and pay the 
Army to sit on it. 

Gold is no good unless somebody lends 
it to somebody or pays it to somebody. 
Two men can do a lot of business with a 
lone shinplaster if they swap it every two 
minutes. But, if somebody swipes the 
buck, they’re both unemployed. 

And what good does it do us to swipe 
the buck? If Adolf comes out top dog, gold 
is abolished. He puts the world on barter, 
and do you know what we can do with our 
gold? Stick it in a hole in Kentucky, just 
like we already did. Boy, are we smart! 

Proposal: Let’s put our gold to work. 
We get it to the Allies. Not physically, of 
course, but by earmarked gold credits. I 
don’t care if we lend it or not. The stuff 
is demonetized anyway, so we won't feel 
it for years, if at all. But we might as well 
be practical as regards the voter. Make it 
humanitarian and profitable at the same 
time, and everybody will love it. 

Concrete proposal: We buy many or all 
of the Western Hemisphere colonies at 
once. Pay a huge price in gold credits and 
then earmark a certain proportion to be 
spent here, balance in S. A. A certain part 
is earmarked for the purchase of food. 

Ask me, is the pill sugary enough for 
the electorate? Well, just look at the 
Headlines: 

U.S. Liquidates Last European Strong- 
hold in Western Hemisphere. 

Protects Panama Canal. 

Funds To Be Spent for Relief of Human 
Suffering. 

Vast benefits to U.S. Industry and Ag- 
riculture. 

U.S. Chamber of Commerce Hails Far- 
sighted Roosevelt Policy. 

Farmers Rejoicing all Over Country. 

Monroe Doctrine Carried to Logical 
Conclusion. 

Vital Hemisphere Bases Secured. 

Etc., ete., etc., ete. 

What really happens? Mexico sells oil. 
South America sells food, gets gold, has 
to spend gold, can’t spend it in Europe, 
must spend it here. Trade ties spring up. 
U.S. business tentacles reach deeper and 
deeper into South America. Pan-Ameri- 
canism becomes more practical, less the- 
oretical. Fascist penetration becomes more 
and more difficult. 

Rosy picture, ain’t it? 

Well, as long as it doesn’t cost anything 
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(to theorize, I mean), let’s fill in details. 
There isn’t anything in the way of land for 
sale south or east of the Guianas. Yet the 
East Coast of S.A. (Brazil, Uruguay, Ar- 
gentina) is the likeliest place for Nazi- 
Fascist monkeyshines if things go sour. So 
let’s pick some well located, not-too-un- 
friendly country, such as Uruguay or Para- 
guay, and offer, in exchange for a few 
really important concessions, to earmark 
for it such a large piece of this gold we 
are going to lend the Allies that they will 
be rolling in wealth. By important con- 
cessions, I mean air bases, naval stations, 
trade treaties, active co-operation in Latin- 
American diplomacy, etc., etc. 

Then let’s take some of our leading im- 
perialistic enterprises, such as_ airlines, 
some oil company, shipping lines, and sub- 
sidize them to go in there and do some 
first-class developing, ostensibly civilian, 
but really military. 

Meanwhile, we do some snappy fortify- 
ing in our new possessions. And when 
we're through, we can sit tight and wait 
for handsome Adolf to do his worst. We 
have secured the hemisphere against in- 
vasion and we have drawn S. A. into our 
economic orbit. We are strategically lo- 
cated to “assist” our neighbors to put 
down fifth column revolutions. If we are 
clever about it, and it works, we will enjoy 
some real Latin-American respect for the 
first time in our lives. 

With our trade, with our security, with 
our prestige, a Nazi Europe, operating on 
barter, couldn’t get into South America 
with a can opener. And if Hitler is shut 
out of South America, he will explode no 
matter how he licks Europe. 

It’s cheaper than fighting, probably 
more effective. It’s democratic, if hard- 
boiled. It has manifest temporary do- 
mestic advantages. (Query, are advan- 
tages ever permanent?) It’s fundamental- 
ly sounder than the Hitler method of ex- 
pansion, which, although effective, is held 
together by chewing gum, rubber bands 
and paper clips. 

The only question that comes to my 
mind is: Are we smart enough (a) to 
try it, (b) to put it across? What do you 
think? I doubt it. 

Yours in pessimism, 

P.S. One more, and not wholly unre- 
lated point: No relief money for countries 
under German domination, now or here- 
after! This sounds cruel, but in truth it is 
the kinder policy. We can only palliate, 
not cure, by letting the Red Cross and 
others carry relief to Poles, Danes, Czechs, 
even French, Belgians, Dutch or English. 
But if Hitler discovers that, by applying 
the thumbscrews to our friends, he can 
make us cough up our international cur- 
rency, our friends are sunk. Meanwhile, we 
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are handing over our poker chips. Ulti- 
mately, he would suck us dry. 

P.S. More thoughts re gold program, 
very random. 

1. Of course, it must be drafted and 
administered by professionals, not by mere 
brilliant minds. Further, it is strictly an 
executive matter, to be exercised under a 
broad grant of discretionary power. This 
thing can’t be blueprinted by a Congress 
that will debate the details publicly, put 
the Executive in a strait-jacket, and then 
go home to dispense the gravy among the 
local we-boys. The Executive must have 
power to create, carry out, enlarge, amend, 
restrict, or kill the whole business. Emer- 
gency powers are, of course, assumed legal. 

2. On the other hand, the thing can be 
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and cargo rates to the point where people 
can’t afford not to travel, and trade be- 
tween the Americas, completion of the 
Pan-American highway—all these things 
are necessary to do the job. Hitler trades 
dirty. Backed by the Government, coerced 
by the Nazi machine, his traders bribe, in- 
timidate, undersell. Taxes are collected 
from expatriated Germans to help pay for 
all this. And Germans at home will starve 
and sweat to put us out of business. 
So we have to play dirty too. By the 
time Hitler and the Duce are ready to land 
ships at Rio, Montevideo, S.A., every dock 
must be under lease to U.S. shipping. 
American vessels must load all day, dis- 
charge the same cargo at night, suffer 
engine trouble, keep the Heinie merchant- 
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A RED CROSS RELIEF SHIP—OUTWARD BOUND 
“‘We can only palliate, not cure”’ 


abused, and maybe won’t work. There- 
fore, it should be terminable by joint con- 
gressional resolution, concurred in by at 
least three-fourths of both houses. I say 
three-fourths, because it may be that the 
thing would get unpopular, yet be good 
for reasons as to which the President can- 
not take the public into his confidence. In 
that event, the President could surely per- 
suade one-fourth of the Senators without 
holding a town meeting. 

3. In the event of Allied collapse, the 
fund must be immediately diverted to an- 
other purpose: buying our South-American 
markets before Hitler can catch his breath 
and beat us to the mark. Loans, trade sub- 
sidies, bribery (bribing a whole nation is 
no crime: Just as Mr. Dooley said, it’s no 
crime to steal a bank) , extension of air and 
sea routes, reduction of air and ocean fares 


men out of the slips. Latin-American na- 
tions must be paid to make red tape for 
Nazis intolerable. 

Of course, ability to do this, if it can be 
done at all, depends on the color of the 
pill. None of this “equal partnership” non- 
sense. No: The great Colossus of the 
North wants Latin America to be strong, 
to assume her rightful place among the 
nations; it believes in Latin America and 
her manifest destiny; it believes that a 
strong Latin America is the surest guar- 
anty of the world’s future; therefore, it 
wants to invest, not in Latin America, but 
for Latin America. 

In a word, the benighted little brethren 
have raised yellow bananas long enough: 
We must have red, white and blue bananas 
—and we will have red, white and blue 
bananas! Or will we? 
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The National Week 





Should America Feed 


A Starving Europe? 
Reports of Widespread Famine Believed 


Stories of food shortage 
discounted by data gathered 
by Agriculture Department 


Soon to face the American people is this 
question: Should the United States, in the 
upsets growing out of the present war as 
in the last war, undertake the responsibil- 
ity of feeding the population of conquered 
territories in Europe? 

Former President Hoover, who handled 
relief in the last war, says that the answer 
should be: “Yes.” Congress is making 
$50,000,000 available to the Red Cross as 
a starting contribution toward large-scale 
distribution of American foodstuffs. The 
farm belt of this country is looking for- 
ward to European relief as a means of get- 
ting rid of big surpluses of wheat, lard, cot- 
ton and other products. 


Why Relief Is Opposed 


Important voices are beginning to be 
raised inside the Administration, however, 
in firm opposition to any relief. Two points 
are made: first, that there is no evidence 
as yet that Europe is going to face famine 
conditions; second, that any gift of food- 
stuffs to peoples conquered by Germany 
would serve only to give the German con- 
querors free labor to be used in produc- 
ing goods for competition with the United 
States. There is insistence that Hitler be 
made to pay a fair price for any food and 
clothing that goes from the United States 
to the nations that he conquers, inasmuch 
as Hitler will have gained immense loot 
from those nations. 

There are widespread reports that Eu- 
rope faces an inevitable famine in the 
autumn and winter ahead. These reports 
grow from stories of crop failures in the 
Balkans and of devastation in Holland, 
Belgium and France. They are enlarged 
by tales of food shortages within Germany 
and by pictures of crops unharvested be- 
cause farmers are in the army. It obvious- 
ly is in the German interest to spread these 
reports. 

Evidence gathered by the United States 
Department of Agriculture greatly dis- 
counts European famine stories. The facts 
of the matter, as gathered officially, appear 
to be these: 

Western Europe normally produces four- 
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FLIGHT FROM FURY 
“The world is glutted’’ 


fifths of its food supplies, importing one- 
fifth. In case of necessity this part of the 
continent could tighten its belt and exist. 
This year there was a bad start with the 
crops in the Danube basin, but, of late, 
weather conditions have brought improve- 
ment. The last war saw large crop short- 
ages because of fighting over agricultural 
areas and because of shortages of man 
power. This war was of a lightning variety 
that did not involve large-scale devasta- 
tion of fields. Also, in both Germany and 
France, it is proving possible to demobilize 
troops in time and in numbers to help with 
the harvest. 

There is every sign that Germany has 
large stores of surplus grain. The pinch in 
Europe is beginning to be felt in feedstuffs 
for animals. Meat animals have been 


Serving German Interest 


slaughtered to some extent in Holland and 
England because they cannot be fed, and 
in Denmark some cattle are being driven 
to Germany. But supplies of animals in all 
of these countries were larger than normal 
and reductions to date are not serious. In 
Britain, officials deliberately restricted ex- 
change to buy feedstuffs, with the result 
that hogs are being slaughtered heavily. 

The basic fact seems to be that the one 
really threatening food situation is in 
Great Britain, where the bulk of foodstuffs 
normally is imported and where a German 
blockade will seek to starve out the British 
people if war goes on. There is a food 
problem on the continent, owing largely 
to the refugee problem, but as yet there is 
no sign that this food problem may de, 
velop into a famine. 

The world, as a whole, is glutted with 
foodstuffs and fibers. British dominions 
can more than meet any possible British 
needs. Argentine meats and grains are 
going begging, as are American. The con- 
clusion here seems to be that a victorious 
Germany should have the means to take 
care of any conquered people through pur- 
chase of some of these supplies, if needed. 

Pressures will be expected to grow, how- 
ever, for large gifts of American foodstuffs 
both as a means of relieving suffering 
abroad and as a means of using some of 
the huge surplus of American foodstuffs. 
The present intention seems to be to re- 
sist these pressures, unless there is a dem- 
onstrated need whose filling will not re- 
dound to the benefit of Germany. 

Point is made that it long has been a 
technique of Europe to induce the United 
States to supply an important part of its 
raw materials free of charge, through such 
devices as loans that are not repaid. If the 
experts of the Department of Agriculture 
are consulted, there will not be a large 
program of famine relief this year unless 
there first is clear evidence that a real 
famine, and not an artificially induced 
famine, exists. 

Reports received from American repre- 
sentatives abroad fail to reveal famine 
conditions, or the prospect of famine con- 
ditions in any important parts of Europe. 
That situation might change if war now 
should break in the Danube basin before 
crops are harvested. All in all, however, 
there is a lack of excitement. 
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The National Week 





TOWARD A NEW WORLD ORDER 


Swift Eventsin Pacific, Balkans Hint Realization of Dictators’ Dreams 


Position of U. S. in relation to 
Germany, Italy, Russia, Japan 
rests on hemisphere defense 


Realization of the dictators’ dream of a 
new world order dominated by four or 
five great empires is now said to hang on 
four unanswered questions: 

1. Has the United States withdrawn its 
one-ocean Navy from the Pacific, thus in- 
dicating belief that U.S. influence in the 
Far East must be sacrificed in the interest 
of immediate self-protection in the At- 
lantic? 

2. Is Japan prepared to carry through 
the conquest of British and French posses- 
sions in Asia? 

3. Can Germany force Britain to yield 
her sea bases on the British Isles and in 
the Mediterranean, and sink or capture 
the British Navy? 

4. Have the dictators, by means of a 
three-party agreement, succeeded in solv- 
ing the Balkan problem, trouble-spot since 
the time of Alexander the Great? 

Affirmative answers to each of the ques- 
tions were indicated, but not established, 
by events last week. 


Defense of the Canal 

The United States fleet sailed out of 
Honolulu harbor, destination unknown, but 
presumed to be the Panama Canal and 
the Atlantic. The Navy Department an- 
nounced the mining of approaches to the 
Canal, preservation of which is vital to 
the protection of the hemisphere for at 
least four years. It will take that long to 
build a Navy large enough to defend both 
American coasts without the Canal. 

Further anxiety of this Government over 
events in the Western Hemisphere was evi- 
dent in the dispatch of the cruiser Phoenix 
to Valparaiso, Chile. The Phoenix is the 
third cruiser ordered to South America in 
the last three weeks. The Quincy is at 
Montevideo, Uruguay, and the Wichita is 
at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 

Whether the United States is to be the 
fifth power in the new world order is 
said to depend on the success of its hemi- 
sphere defenses against economic and po- 
litical penetration as well as military in- 
vasion. 

Preoccupation of the United States with 
this question has left Japan without a 
serious rival in the Far East. 

Indications at the week’s end were that 
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Japan had decided her “hour of destiny” 
had struck, that she now could rise to 
world power by quick seizure of British 
and French possessions in Asia. Intensi- 
fication of aerial warfare in China with 
the successful bombing of French, British 
and Russian embassies at Chungking was 
regarded as a trial balloon to test the 
temper of those nations. There was no im- 
mediate protest. 

From Europe, rumors persisted, despite 
British denials, that Britain had put out 
“feelers” to sound out Germany on the 
possibility of a negotiated peace and that 
Germany had rejected the advances. The 
10-day German victory holiday is to 
expire July 4. 

Full implications of the fact that there 
are no more “Allies” are just now being 
realized. The fact is that Britain stands 
alone against the world dictatorships, in 
Europe, in the Near East, in Africa, and 
in the Far East. 

France already is preparing a Fascist 
government, a “new order” heralded last 
week by its aged Premier, Marshal Pétain. 
The new government is being formed 
under former Premier Laval. 

Senator Key Pittman’s suggestion that 
Britain prepare to evacuate the United 
Kingdom and transfer the empire capital 
to Canada is an indication of the best- 
informed Washington view of Britain’s 
ability to resist German invasion. Despite 
popular British resentment at the im- 
plications that its island cannot be de- 
fended, there was private suggestion in 


Washington that the chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee was 
better informed on the state of British 
preparedness than the average Briton. 

Although the role of Soviet Russia in 
the new order is by no means clear, 
Russian occupation of the Rumanian 
provinces of Bessarabia and Bukovina did 
not surprise State Department officials, 
nor did the Berlin explanation that the 
Russian advance was in accord with pro- 
visions of a treaty to which Russia, Ger- 
many and Italy are signatories. Officials 
say, however, that the agreement goes 
far beyond the Balkans, that it includes 
Japan, and delegates spheres of influence 
for most of the world. 


Russia To Get Ruthenia? 


Russia’s share of the Balkans under this 
agreement is said to include Istanbul and 
the Dardanelles Straits, now part of 
Turkey. That country, which had just 
declared itself out of the European war, 
is now fearful of Russian aggression, has 
mobilized her fleet and has sent it into 
the Black Sea in anticipation of any Rus- 
sian attack. 

Whether the supposed agreement also 
cedes to Russia, Ruthenia, part of what 
was formerly Czecho-Slovakia, now held 
by Hungary, appeared doubtful, as Rus- 
sia was demanding this territory at the 
week’s end. Rumania, at the same time, 
ordered full mobilization preparatory to de- 
fending herself against demands from both 
Hungary and Bulgaria. 
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BACK IN HIGH LEGISLATIVE GEAR 


Senate’s Stimson-Knox Hearings Set Tone as Session Resumes 


Army expansion program, 
other important measures 
facing early consideration 


After a week’s recess for the Republican 
National Convention, Congress returned 
to its duties this week, with lagging feet, 
but with much work ahead and plenty of 
controversy in sight. 

But if members returned to their desks 
with some lack of zest, prospects as the 
week opened were that they soon would 
be shaken out of the lethargy bred by re- 
action from the terrific pace of preceding 
weeks. For hearings were scheduled on the 
nominations of Henry L. Stimson to be 
Secretary of War and Frank Knox to be 
Secretary of the Navy, and much impor- 
tant legislation awaited action. One major 
prospect is for submission to Congress of 
a vast army-expansion plan that would 
dwarf the $4,000,000,000 naval program. 

A struggle is impending in the House 
over the bill to extend the provisions of 
the Hatch “pure politics” act to cover 
state employes paid in whole or part by 
federal funds. 

When this measure shall be considered is 
a matter of importance. Some Democratic 
leaders, predicting final enactment, desire 
to delay putting it on the statute books 
until after the Democratic National Con- 
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SENATOR ANDREWS 
Persuaded the Senate to pause 
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vention has been held, since state em- 
ployes were not barred from serving as 
delegates at the Philadelphia convention of 
the Republican Party. 

Another of the measures approved by 
one chamber which is causing controversy 
is the Logan-Walter bill to require fixed 
procedure by administrative agencies and 
provide for appeals from their decisions. 

The views of the two prominent Repub- 
licans whom the President appointed to 
be members of his Cabinet, with especial 
regard to intervention in the European 
war, were to be sought by the Senate com- 
mittees to which the nominations were re- 
ferred—Naval Affairs in the case of Col. 
Knox, and Military Affairs in the case of 
Mr. Stimson. 

As the recess of a week came, tempers 
were flaring in the Senate regarding the 
“steps short of war” that the Administra- 
tion had taken to help the cause of the 
Allies, especially the exchange of “surplus” 
material of the Army and Navy, which 
promptly thereupon was sold by private 
corporations to the French or British. And 
the questioning of some parts of this policy 
came more sharply from Democratic mem- 
bers than from their Republican colleagues. 


Restricting Transfer of ‘Surplus’ 

In the closing pre-recess hours, Congress 
wrote into the Navy “speed-up” bill pro- 
visions to restrict this exchange, or sale, 
of “surplus” war materials, or at least 
to keep well informed as to what is going 
on. It made clear, in the first instance, 
that the act of 1917 which prohibits trans- 
fer or sale to a belligerent of any naval 
vessel has not been repealed. It was resur- 
rection of this law which led to abrogation 
of previous orders cancelling contracts for 
20 vessels of the “mosquito fleet” so they 
might be sold to the British. (U.S.N., 
June 28.) 

But the congressional provision goes con- 
siderably further. It provides that, before 
any materials or supplies of the Army or 
Navy may be sold or exchanged, the Chief 
of Staff or the Chief of Naval Operations, 
as the case may be, must certify the com- 
modity is not essential to the national de- 
fense, and that within 24 hours after the 
transaction a copy of the contract must be 
submitted to the House and Senate com- 
mittees having jurisdiction. 

This limiting amendment was adopted 
in the Senate, without protest against its 
final form, and attached to the Navy bill, 


which, with its companion measure, the 
Army “speed-up” bill, has other provisions 
of the most widespread implications (see 
page 11), and it was accepted by the 
House conferees. 

The Congress recessed for a week with 
all the appropriation bills supplying funds 
for operation of the regular and independ- 
ent establishments for the fiscal year sent 
to the President. It also had passed the 
principal national defense authorization 
bills. 

However, many less spectacular but im- 
portant subjects remain untouched in one 
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SENATOR CHAVEZ 
What amounted to a filibuster 


House or the other. With prolongation of 
the session a certainty and with at least 
a week’s recess for the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention, scheduled to open at 
Chicago July 15, Congress is expected to 
proceed more slowly. 

Some bills which were considered out of 
the picture a month ago now have excel- 
lent chances for enactment. Others which 
were considered certainties a few weeks 
ago now are considered impossible. In the 
former class, for example, is the bill to 
regulate investment trusts and investment 
counsels. In the latter category falls, by 
way of illustration, the proposal to author- 
ize the President to summon the National 
Guard for duty outside continental United 
States. There has been a compromise re- 
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garding the investment trust proposal. The 
authority sought for the President with re- 
gard to the National Guard was to extend 
only when Congress was in recess—and no 
prolonged recess is in sight. 

Other legislative proposals have been 
influenced by the national defense pro- 
gram. It is extremely doubtful that the 
House will consider the Senate-approved 
LaFollette-Thomas bill to forbid indus- 
trial espionage, maintenance of arms in a 
plant and use of armed guards outside 
company property. With fear of fifth col- 
umns and industrial sabotage running as 
it now is, this measure hardly would have 
a chance of House passage. 

Among legislative proposals left sus- 
pended in mid-air was one to rearrange 
the financing of Boulder Dam. The con- 
ference report on this measure, guided 
by Senator Pittman (Dem.), of Nevada, 
was fought bitterly by Senator Chavez 
(Dem.), of New Mexico, because of the 
latter’s dissatisfaction with provisions re- 
garding the San Juan River in New Mex- 
ico. What amounted to a filibuster pre- 
vented a vote on the report. 


Defense Training in CCC-WPA 
The Relief Appropriation Bill, taking 
a national defense color, was put 
through the House, in conference form, by 
Representative Cannon (Dem.), of Mis- 
souri, because Representative Woodrum 
(Dem.), of Virginia, who usually handles 
this measure, opposed several of its pro- 
visions. The bill, as sent to the President, 
allocates $25,000,000 for projects of a 
national defense character toward which 
sponsors need not make any contribu- 
tion. It also authorizes training of Civilian 
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Conservation Corps enrollees in non-com- 
batant services—as cooks, motor mechan- 
ics, radio men, ete. 

A provision in the Deficiency Appro- 
priation Bill, which passed only a few 
hours later, provides that the WPA may 
make expenditures from its appropriation 
funds for the training of relief clients on 
its rolls in manual arts. In other words, 
it may send those on relief to school for 
training as mechanics, etc. 

And the Deficiency Bill carried $22,000,- 
000 for the Federal Security Agency to 
defray costs of training persons for skilled 
work, ‘through the regular public school 
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REPRESENTATIVE CANNON 
In the relief bill—national defense 
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systems which maintain vocational educa- 
tional courses. 

The bill for registration and finger print- 
ing of aliens received its final congression- 
al action. A fund of $3,000,000 was pro- 
vided for the Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service to defray the expense of 
performing these duties. 

Senator Andrews (Dem.), of Florida, 
persuaded the Senate to pause in a con- 
troversial debate long enough to pass the 
bill extending for two years the Municipal 
Bankruptcy Act, which was to expire by 
limitation on June 30. This measure, prev- 
iously passed by the House, also expands 
the law to include counties, as well as mu- 
nicipalities and taxing districts. 

Final action also at the eleventh hour, 
was taken in the Senate on a House-ap- 
proved bill to extend for two years the re- 
duction of interest on Land Bank farm 
mortgages to 3% per cent interest, and 
to make that same rate of interest apply 
to Commissioner loans (second mortgages) 
for the next two years. Up to June 30, 
when the entire subsidy would have ex- 
pired, these loans bore 4 per cent interest. 

The Treasury subsidy to support bonds 
and debentures of the Land Banks must 
be increased. 

Capital of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, which makes loans on farm prod- 
ucts, was increased by $500,000,000. 

Legislation was enacted providing war- 
risk insurance by the Maritime Commis- 
sion whenever private companies fail to 
undertake such risks at reasonable rates. 





* (Senate Naval Affairs Committee, left to right: 
Senators Hiram Johnson, Peter Gerry, Harry Byrd, 
Ellison D. Smith, Millard Tydings, David I, Walsh, 
chairman, Frederick Hale, Allen Ellender, Warren 
Barbour and Rush D. Holt) 
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tial that public opini hould be 


“In proportion as the structure of a govermn- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
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A VICTORY FOR MERIT 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


He won because he deserved to win. 

Never before in the history of either major party 
has a national convention been stampeded by a man 
without political organization and with only a few 
amateur strategists at the helm. 

Never before has there been such an outpouring of 
letters and telegrams to the delegates from every sec- 
tion of the country. And never before have the poli- 
ticians been given such a trouncing. 

Wendell Willkie had back of him an almost unani- 
mous press and an enthusiasm in the galleries which 
reflected the fervor of the Republican rank and file 
throughout the nation. The mere mention of his name 
for only one vote here and there in the balloting evoked 
loud yells. When his name was placed before the con- 
vention by Representative Halleck of Indiana, the 
demonstration was so clearly spontaneous and genuine 
that by contrast it revealed the emptiness of that arti- 
ficiality which has been characteristic of convention 
demonstrations in the past. 

Just as in Baltimore 28 years ago when the regular 
political organization men were for Clark and the peo- 
ple were for Wilson, just so did the same sort of cry 
“We Want Willkie” come thundering from the bal- 
conies. The delegates themselves lukewarm, if not cool, 
to the idea of an intruder in the Republican ranks, sat 
dumbfounded at the strength of demand for Willkie. 

The delegates talked among themselves somewhat 
resentfully about how the telegrams and letters had 
irritated them—it seemed at times as if some of the 
delegates were really annoyed at the people—but in 
the end they saw that the folks back home believed 
they had a right to tell their delegates what to do at a 


nationa! convention. 

HIDE-"© 0D VIEW Perhaps the most conspicuous 
OF PC ANS criticism, voiced every now and 
DISREG .2.DED then in sarcastic remarks from 


the floor about the need for a 

“real Republican” and not just an “eleventh hour 
convert,” reflected more than anything else the old- 
fashioned, hidebound view that only a lifelong party 
man deserves ever to be considered for public office. 
But these are troublous times and ever since the 
Roosevelt administration began to deviate from the 
model platform of the Democratic Party in 1932 which 
Wendell Willkie voted for, the idea of a coalition be- 
tween Jeffersonian Democrats and Republicans has 


been agitated. Senator Arthur Vandenberg, of Michi- 


gan, who played such an influential part on the last 
ballot in casting his votes for Willkie, has urged coali- 
tion in season and out of season. 


AMERICAN PRESS 
DEMONSTRATED 
ITS POWERS 


This page has been advocating 
the coalition principle since 1934 
and had hoped the Republicans 
in 1936 would recognize it by 
naming a Democrat for the vice presidency. It took 
the kind of a candidate, however, that Willkie had 
shown himself to be in the few weeks he has been 
making speeches and traveling about the Middle 
West, to convince the rank and file of the Republican 
voters what the politicians were slow to see, namely, 
that it is the man and his convictions which count to- 
day and not his hereditary or ancestral politics. 


Wendell Willkie won the nomination for the same ° 


reason that he will sweep into office next November. 
He is honest and able. He is the man of the hour. He 


is just the kind of an American the people delight to © 


honor. He was not born to wealth but started in life as 


many another American has done—working with his | 


hands to earn a living. He has never amassed riches. 
To call him a utility “magnate” is to imply that he is 
rich or that he is somehow identified with the financial 


juggling, which, prior to the passage of the Securities © 


and Exchange Act of 1933, brought the utility indus- 
try into disrepute. 


It was in 1933 that Wendell Willkie was selected to © 
be president of a utility company and he has been such | 


an able manager that he earned for his tens of thou- © 


sands of stockholders a big surplus, even as he con- 


stantly brought electric light rates down for the con- © 


sumer, achieving a record far below the average rate 
for the whole country. It was only when the TVA be- 


gan to menace the properties of his company that © 


dividends had to be conserved, but his budget was 
more than balanced each year as he threw himself 
into the fight against the New Deal. 


Members of Congress have been watching Willkie } 


with admiration these last few years. Officials of New 
Deal agencies have matched swords with him. Op- 
ponents concede that he fights fair and g-od-naturedly 
and seemingly has a natural instinct for government. 


He has spent a good deal of his time in Washington © 


battling on the pow 
ple in the nation: 


problem and knows a lot of peo- 


| capital in and out of government. | 
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“I wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
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Wendell Willkie won at Philadelphia because he was the outstanding man in 


the race and because the people with their deluge of telegrams and letters 


recognized that fact—politicians would have had it otherwise. 


Wendell Willkie is a liberal and an independent 
thinker. When, back in November 1938, Willkie got 
into action before a congressional committee fighting 
for the life of his company, this writer wrote then that 
he should have been a senator or a governor because 
he seemed to have a flair for public life and knew how 
to plead his cause. But not until a few weeks ago did 
any of us really feel that it was even possible for him 
to be nominated for the presidency. 

All the newspapers and magazines played their part 
—it was a demonstration of what the press can ac- 
complish in America. 

As for the organizers, amateurs rushed in where pro- 
fessionals feared to tread, but the little coterie of 
Willkie admirers, like Russell Davenport, managing 
editor of Fortune, and Oren Root, Jr., of New York, 
and a number of others, came to the simple conclusion 
that democracy can be made to work in America even 
in a Republican National Convention. 

The idea succeeded, however, only because Willkie 
has the stuff—his background of Indiana Hoosierdom, 
his hard fought life for success, the fact that he won a 


| top position in industry and met the challenge master- 
1es. | 
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fully and the remarkable magnetic personality of the 
man as he met people everywhere; these attributes, to- 
gether with the manifestation of how an honest mind 
can be forthright in public affairs, brought him mil- 
lions of friends who never even saw him. 


DELEGATES WERE 
INFLUENCED BY 
VOTERS’ DESIRE 


For the first time, men and 
women who sit around and com- 
plain about the administration 
in Washington and never do any- 
thing about it really did something. They came to the 
convention, lots of them. They phoned or wired or 
wrote their delegates and anybody who says it was a 
prepared propaganda just doesn’t tell the truth. Tact- 
less and misguided pressure by telegraph or letters al- 
Ways crops up in all public movements, but the 
Willkie drive was spontaneous. It came from the heart 
of the Republican Party and from millions of inde- 
pendent voters. 

What an argument there is now in Willkie’s behalf! 
The 8,000,000 independent voters who forsook the Re- 
publican Party in 1932 and stayed with Roosevelt in 
1936 can now change with a feeling that they are doing 
no more than did Willkie himself. Iocced, “Change 
With Willkie” might well be the slo: : the coming 


presidential campaign. For change it has _ been. 

The political lineup is changed by the defeat given 
the politicians and political claptrap. 

Hide-bound party fallacies have been exploded and 
men and women throughout America have been shown 
that independence of judgment does win out in the 
end. This is perhaps the greatest change of all and as- 
sures for America a better democracy than we have 
had before. 


WILLKIE CAN The people are ready to change 
UNITE PEOPLE administrations. But they would 
OF AMERICA not change from Franklin Roose- 


velt to a hide-bound Republican. 
They want a man who can honestly see the merits of 
much of what the New Deal has done. In this instance 
they have a man who voted for the Democratic ticket 
in 1932 and became in 1936 a Republican by convic- 
tion; a man who knows the spirit of the Middle West 
which gave him his Americanism; a man who knows 
industrial and agricultural America and whose record 
with labor has been a splendid example of fairness and 
progressivism. His companies have consummated 30 
contracts with both AFL and CIO labor unions. He is 
no reactionary, no ultra-conservative and no tool 
of anybody. 

The man on the street will like Willkie because he is 
one of them. He has capacity and ability, can think 
on his feet, write his own speeches, and deliver them 
with the zeal of a crusader. But above all he is honest, 
yes intellectually honest, a fighter and a champion of 
what the people in their wisdom know is right. 

Industry will find him standing for the extensive 
regulation that business must accept. They’ll take it 
from Willkie because he will tell them honestly just 
what regulation is necessary in the public interest. And 
labor will take it from Willkie because they will know 
his conclusions are conscientiously arrived at and he 
will take counsel before making decisions. 

Wendell Willkie may emerge as the great healer of 
America’s economic and class ailments, the man who 
can unite us in the great tasks of defense for which an 
uncertain world bids us prepare. Wendell Willkie has 
been nominated by the people and not by the politi- 
cians. He will be responsible not to any man or group 
of men, but to the people who rose in their might and 
gave him the recognition which merit alone can be- 
stow. 

















AIRPLANES FOR AMERICA: 
PRODUCTION WILL TRIPLE IN 1 YEAR 
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The United States today, as the Pictogram illustrates, 
is producing only 500 warplanes a month, or 6,000 a year. 
In six months, by Jan. 1, 1941, the production capacity 
will be about 1,250 planes a month, or 15,000 a year. And 
by Sept. 1, 1941, the total will be approximately 1,700 a 
month, or about 20,000 a year. 

These estimates gain significance when they are com- 
pared with the output of Germany. At present, Hitler 
is producing fighting aircraft at the rate of 3,000 a month, 
36,000 a year—probably many more. The rate is six 
times that of this country, and it will continue to be so 
for many months. Furthermore, reports now current in- 
dicate that, with newly conquered industrial plants, Ger- 
many can increase that rate within a very short time. 
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President Roosevelt has announced that he wants 
50,000 planes a year, and that he wants them right away. 
But that goal will not be reached for at least three years. 
In view of reported bottlenecks in the production of en- 
gines and other parts, in view of the demand for machine 
tools and of the shortage of trained aviation mechanics, 
spokesmen for the industry are cautioning the public 
against too much optimism. 

Even if an unlimited expansion of the industry should 
take place with government aid in financing, even if the 
Army and Navy finally start to give quantity orders, even 
if “green lights” blink all along the way, experts feel that 
the best possible annual production for 1941 will be 
15,000 to 20,000 military planes of all types. 
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Today the aviation industry in the United States em- 
ploys about 100,000 persons in approximately 45 airplane, 
13 engine and various instrument and accessory com- 
panies. If the industry is expanded to an annual capacity 
of 50,000, at least $500,000,000 will have to be spent in 
plant expansion, $300,000,000 for airplanes and $236,- 
000,000 for engines and propellers; and about 350,000 ad- 
ditional workers will have to be employed. Those figures 
do not take into account the necessary expansion of the 
machine-tool industry and accessory companies. 

That the task of producing 50,000 planes a year will 
require tremendous effort is seen in the fact that, 
throughout the entire history of American aviation, the 
industry has turned out only 46,000 planes. Before the 
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World War, the United States produced 2,000 planes; 
during the 1914-20 period, 18,000; and since then, 26,000. 
In addition to the 18,000 planes built in the war period, 
the country produced 40,000 engines. 

Largely because of orders from the Allies, the airplane 
production industry has doubled its personnel as well as 
its production capacity during the last year. In 1939, 
the total production was worth $255,000,000; in 1940, it is 
expected to reach $500,000,000. As a result of last year’s 
expansion, the industry at present has a capacity of from 
10,000 to 12,000 military planes a year. The reason why 
the actual production is only 6,000 is that not enough 
quantity orders have come from either Britain or this 
Government. 
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| Lhe President's Week. . 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





FROM POLITICS TO PHILATELY 


Executive Quips About Willkie; Gets 


Mayor La Guardia visit revives 
rumors of Cabinet post offer; 
big appropriation bills signed 


In the nation’s wheelhouse at 1600 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue last week there was, to say 
the least, very much ado. 

The ado was over matters ranging from 
politics to stamps, from a 531-foot tele- 
gram to billion-dollar pieces of legislation. 

Outwardly oblivious to the Republican 
Convention at Philadelphia (at the begin- 
ning of the week Mr. Roosevelt observed 
the G. O. P. opening ceremonies by sleeping 
soundly in a railroad car at Pennsylvania 
Station in New York City on the way back 
from Hyde Park), the President finally 
did recognize that politics was in the air 
the day after Wendell Willkie was nomi- 
nated. And he cracked wise, and happily, 
when he did so. 

At Friday’s press conference, empha- 
sizing Mr. Willkie’s connection with elec- 
tric utility interests, he dramatized an in- 
cident that had just occurred at the White 
House. Apologizing for being a few minutes 
late, he told reporters that, when he had 
prepared to come to the Executive Office, 
he found that the elevator wasn’t running 
—somebody had cut off the power. Then 
he gave a grunting chuckle, and ex- 
pressed hope that the incident had no con- 
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nection with the Republican nomination. 

The week’s philatelic event took place 
when Secretary of State Hull and the 
Latin-American representatives of the Pan 
American Union dropped into the White 
House one day to present to the President 
a special album containing stamps issued 
by the respective countries in commemora- 
tion of the 50th anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Union. 

As spokesman, Mr. Hull said that the 
informal ceremony served “as a symbol 
of the unity of spirit and purpose of all the 
American republics.” To the surprised 
delight of the Brazilian Ambassador, the 
Chief Executive recalled that Brazil had 
been the first American republic to issue 
a postage stamp, back in 1842. 


Some White House Callers 

That group of callers was a score of 
the hundred or so who grew hot under the 
collar in Mr. Roosevelt’s office (he doesn’t 
like air-conditioning). Prominent among 
the hundred were such visitors as Mayor 
La Guardia of New York, who, as the 
President later remarked, talked about 
everything but the kitchen sink (another 
exception was the possibility of a Cabinet 
post); Mom Rajawongse Seni Pramoj, 
who presented his credentials as the new 
Minister of Thajland (Siam); and the 
Woodring family. 

The former Secretary of War, with his 
wife and three children, called to say 
good-bye before leaving for their home in 
Kansas. In bidding the President farewell, 
Mrs. Woodring said their future address 
would be RFD No. 1, Topeka. “But we 
are thinking of changing it,” she added, 
“to FDR No. 1.” 

The big telegram—the longest ever sent, 
high as the Washington Monument—was 
signed, according to the CIO, by 17,000 
West Coast people urging President Roose- 
velt to oppose the pending bill which calls 
for deportation of Harry Bridges, Pacific 
Coast labor leader. 

Staggering were the digits that trailed 
the congressional bills signed by the Chief 
Executive during the week—for example, 
the $1,768,913,908 supplemental defense 
bill giving the Army funds to raise its 
enlisted strength to 375,000 men and buy 
3,000 more airplanes, and the Navy money 
for starting construction on 68 warships; 
the $1,157,711,357 relief appropriation bill 
barring WPA work relief to aliens; ap- 
propriation bill for such agencies as the 


Stamp Collection 


Labor Department, the Federal Security 
Agency and the Agriculture Department, 
totaling almost $2,000,000,000; and, final- 
ly, the $1,050,000,000-a-year tax bill to 
help pay for it all. Mr. Roosevelt also 
found time to veto a piece of legislation 
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MAYOR LA GUARDIA 
Everything but the kitchen sink 


giving army bandmasters the status of 
commissioned officers. F.D.R. didn’t like 
that, and said so. 

But national defense planning, as usual, 
consumed most of Mr. Roosevelt’s bulg- 
ing schedule. In this connection, there were 
several appointments to be made. James 
Forrestal, president of Dillon, Read & Co., 
New York investment bankers, was named 
the President’s fourth administrative as- 
sistant, to help out with the proposed 
economic union of the Western Hemi- 
sphere; and Daniel J. Tobin, president of 
the AFL Teamsters’ Union, was named as 
the fifth assistant, to serve, in the Presi- 
dent’s words, as general handyman. Don- 
ald M. Nelson, director of the Treasury’s 
Procurement Division, was made co-ordi- 
nator of all defense purchasing. 

Throughout the week the whereabouts 
of the United States fleet continued to be 
a mystery, the White House neither deny- 
ing nor confirming any location. Finally, 
one reporter bluntly asked: “Mr. Presi- 
dent, haven’t you any idea where it is?” 
The answer was laughter. 
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THE BAND CONCERT 


peer ... the band concert of a sum- 
mer’s evening in your home town? 


You knew the men of the band. They 
were farmers, carpenters, tradesmen, the 
newspaper editor, the doctor’s son. You 
knew their “pieces”, too. The repertory 
ran to marches—brisk loud and stirring. 
Sousa’s Washington Post . . . Ta-Ra-Ra- 
Boom-De-Ay, heavy with cymbals ...a 
Strauss waltz now and then. . 
River... 


. Swanee 
In The Sweet Bye and Bye. 


NiGut noises filled the breaks in the music 

. crickets and tree toads like fiddles, far 
away, the soft cello coo of sleepy doves, 
and every once in a while a bullfrog chim- 
ing in like a big bassoon. Presently a single 
star showed up alongside the spire of the 
Congregational Church. 


Wuitte radio and automobile have thinned 


An Old American Institution 


band concert crowds, in many a town the 
bandstand still remains in the Square, its 
slender carved pillars and fretwork gray 
against the evening sky. Birds have nests 
under the pagoda-like eaves. Children, us- 
ing the stand as “home” for run sheep run, 
clutter up the circling stairs. Yet through- 
out the nation, old-fashioned band con- 
certs still play a part in the lives of kindly 
towns where folks believe that nothing 
graces a summer evening quite so well. 


Goop wholesome things, whether they be 
food or custom, have a way of becoming 
a permanent part of American life. Long 
before most of you were born, Heinz foods 
were lending their goodness to family get- 
togethers after the band concert. And 
though Heinz methods and facilities have 
improved from year to year to keep pace 


with the times and changing habits, Heinz 
continues faithful to old-fashioned recipes, 
careful old-time ways and well-remem- 
bered tastes and flavors. 


GENERATIONS of American families recog- 
nize the House of Heinz as a fine old 
American institution —just as they remem- 
ber the band concert, the grocery store 
“forum”, the voices of old friends. 


Memories of friendly gatherings, small- 
town festivities and good food go to make 
up the pattern of American living—a 


pattern in which H. J. Heinz Com- 
pany has had a part for the past 57 


seventy years. 


H. J. Heinz Company 


An Old American Institution 




















. lhe Question of the Week 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Should We Have a Co-ordinator-In-Chief 
Instead of Cabinet Control of Rearming? 


David R. Dunlap 


MOBILE, ALA.; President, Alabama Dry 
Dock & Shipbuilding Co., 
answers: 

In the position the United States is 
placed at the present time, by far the larg- 
est problem facing us is the mobilization 
effectively of the industrial capacity of the 
country to produce war materials. 

This can only be done under one respon- 
sible administrative head with experience 
in production and management, and full 
power to co-ordinate all difficulties that 
may arise between the producers and va- 
rious branches and departments of the 
Government. 

Any attempt to divide this responsibil- 
ity among the members of the Cabinet will 
produce only interminable and 
enormous expense. 


(by telegraph) 


delays 


Philip A. Benson 


BROOKLYN, N.Y.; President, The Dime Sav- 
ings Bank of Brooklyn; Former President, 
American Bankers Association, 


answers: 

National defense is of paramount im- 
portance to the people of the United States 
in the present world crisis. All our re- 
sources of brains and ability should, to 
whatever extent necessary, be enlisted in 
this cause. Plans should be worked out by 
a strong advisory board with the advice of 
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With the United States engaged 
in a vast rearmament program, 
and with creation of a National 
Defense Commission, a suggestion 
has gained widespread promi- 
nence that a leading industrialist 
be appointed to direct all defense 
preparations. This suggestion, 
sponsored by former Vice Presi- 
dent Charles Gates Dawes, would 
have the co-ordinator-in-chief em- 
powered fo issue orders subject 


= 





only to approval or disapproval of 
the President. 

To obtain a cross-section of au- 
thoritative opinion, The United 
States News asked outstanding 
business leaders and others this 
question: 

Should we have a co-ordi- 
nator-in-chief instead of Cab- 
inet control of the defense 
program? 

Answers are presented herewith. 








United States Army and Navy chiefs and 
an early start made on a comprehensive 
program. 

If it appears that a co-ordinator-in-chief 
with authority to get things done is a 
necessity, such a person should be ap- 
poirted. 


Garrard Winston 


NEW YORK CITY; Former Under Secretary 
of the Treasury, 


answers: 

An industrial dictator sounds all right in 
theory, except that it isn’t quite American. 
I haven’t had enough opportunity to form 
a considered opinion as to whether the ap- 
pointment of such a co-ordinator is de- 
sirable or not. 


C. M. Wynne 


CHICAGO, ILL.; Managing Director, Over- 
seas Industries, Inc., (Association of Manu- 
facturers to Promote Export Trade), 


answers: 

I doubt whether a special co-ordinator 
is necessary or desirable and am inclined 
to believe that the President’s advisory 
committee, working closely with the execu- 
tive departments of the Government, will 
accomplish the desired results. 

The President’s advisory committee in- 
cludes two outstanding men in industry, 
Mr. Stettinius and Mr. Knudsen, who will 
not be satisfied unless good progress is 
made toward the objective of adequate 
national defense, I believe their co-opera- 
tion with the established Cabinet heads 
may result in less confusion and bring bet- 
ter results than to appoint a co-ordinator. 


The recent Cabinet changes also afford 
added assurance that the defense program 
will be vigorously promoted. 


James W. Hook 


NEW HAVEN, CONN.; President, Geo- 
metric Tool Co.; Member, Business Advisory 
Council for Department of Commerce; 
Former President, New England Council, 


answers: 


I had thought, of course, that the new 
Defense Council, headed by Mr. Stettinius, 
would rapidly develop into a co-ordinated 
body with power to issue orders subject 
only to presidential approval. This is 
necessary, in my opinion, if the Council is 
to get things done. This Council, how- 
ever, should confine its efforts to mecha- 
nized defense measures and obtainment of 
materials and equipment. It should not 
interfere with the ordinary Cabinet func- 
tions of Government. 

A co-ordinator in the sense of Mr. 
Dawes’s proposal, as I understand it, would 
arouse resentment in departments, and to 
be successful would necessarily be dicta- 
torial. Maybe we shall come to that, but 
I’m not ready for it yet. 


Oscar Johnston 


SCOTT, MISS.; President, National Cotton 
Council of America; Member, Business Ad- 
visory Council for Department of Com- 
merce; Former Assistant to the Secretary 
of the Treasury, 


answers: 


In my judgment, it is vitally important 
that the President, at the earliest possible 
moment, should appoint a “chief co-ordi- 
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The Question of the Week 








—Underwood & Underwood 


OSCAR G. JOHNSTON 


nator of all governmental war prepared- 
ness activities.” 

The co-ordinator should be responsible 
directly to the President, and should have 
the closest possible contacts with mem- 
bers of the present Cabinet. His duties, as 
indicated by his title, should be to har- 
monize, correlate, and co-ordinate the vari- 
ous defense activities to the end that con- 
fusion may be avoided, that there may 
be no duplication of efforts and activities, 
and that there may be put into effect a 
carefully-planned, thoroughly co-ordinated 
national defense program. 


Tom M. Girdler 


CLEVELAND, OHIO; Chairman of the 
Board, Republic Steel Corporation, 


answers: 


Should we have a co-ordinator-in-chief 
instead of Cabinet control of the defense 
program? 


Yes. 


Melvin H. Baker 


BUFFALO, N.Y.; President, National 
Gypsum Company, 


answers: 

It seems to me that, first of all, the Pres- 
ident should take leadership in defining 
more clearly the country’s policy, covering 
more intimately the reason for defense and, 
consequently, the objective to be met with 
a defense program. 

Having done this, there should be a 
conference by our best technicians in the 
Army, Navy and aviation departments of 
the Government to decide the kind of de- 
fense advisable based on their study, ex- 
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perience and observations of results in the 
European war. 

Naturally the President would need per- 
sonally to exercise leadership—otherwise 
such conferences would divide into differ- 
ence of opinion, become hopelessly bogged 
down with theory and result in too much 
delay. Proper leadership, however, could 
avoid such and develop clear-cut decisions 
without delay and thus indicate more spe- 
cifically the job we have to do in building 
a strong national defense. 

After this the job, in my judgment, be- 
comes one for leading business executives 
because it will then be a business problem. 
To do this job, it must be lifted entirely out 
of politics, red tape and commissions and 
put in the hands of one man to prosecute 
just the same as the administration of a 
great corporation. 

This one man should be called in by the 
President and told that the entire respon- 
sibility for building defense is in his hands 
and that he reports to no one except the 
President. And to get action, this man 
would need to have complete authority 
with labor, transportation, manufacturing 
and raw materials. There should be no 
hesitancy about President Roosevelt im- 
mediately starting this program. 


Henry Breckinridge 


NEW YORK CITY; Former Assistant Secre- 
tary of War; Former President, 
Navy League of U.S., 


answers: 

My judgment is that immediately Con- 
gress should establish a Ministry of Muni- 
tions and provide for a new Cabinet officer 
in whom will center power and responsi- 
bility. 


Brig. Gen. Charles G. Dawes 


CHICAGO, ILL.; Chairman, City National 
Bank and Trust Company; Former Vice 
President of the U.S.; Former Comptroller 
of the Currency; First Director of the 
Budget Bureau, 


answers: 


At this time, when our Government is 
preparing to be able to meet totalitarian 
attack, it must proceed with totalitarian 
speed and efficiency under powerful cen- 
tral control. 

Over the business operations of the 53 
departments and independent establish- 
ments of the United States Government 
there exists no central executive and co- 
ordinating control, such as exists in all 
successful private business enterprises and 
in all successful military enterprises, and 
formerly existed in the governmental busi- 
ness of the United States. 

If the Government does not set up im- 





mediately an effective system of internal 
co-ordination as it enters upon an addi- 
tional and gigantic effort for war prepared- 
ness, it will fail, wasting not only enor- 
mous resources but an in¢alculable amount 
of time .. . Everything may be lost unless 
we start military preparedness under a 
proper governmental business system. 

A chief co-ordinator should be appointed 
by the President to act under his authority 
alone. He should be a leading industrial 
expert and empowered to issue, with the 
approval of the President, co-ordinating 
orders which will have the force of execu- 
tive regulation over the routine business 
organization of governmental departments 
and establishments and their heads. This 
chief co-ordinator, operating directly under 
the President, charged with the co-ordina- 
tion of all governmental war preparedness, 
both civil and departmental, carries out 
the military principle of the central com- 
mand. 


G. M. Bellanca 


NEW CASTLE, DEL.; President and Chair- 
man, Bellanca Aircraft Corporation, 
answers: 

The President should appoint imme- 
diately for this emergency a chief co- 
ordinator of all governmental war _ pro- 
curement, empowered to issue orders sub- 
ject only to the President’s approval. 

I believe that if an independent, able 
man would be elevated to such authority 
we would be assured an adequate defense 
machine in the least amount of time. 

The productive capacity of this country 
is too extraordinary—all it needs is prompt, 
courageous decisions. 


? 
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_—— Nhe bro and Con of National lssues— 
THE REPUBLICAN PARTY PLATFORM 


Majority of press comment 
sees foreign policy plank 
as lacking in vigor 


The platform declaration by the Re- 
publican National Convention against 
American intervention in foreign wars is 
indorsed by about half of the commenting 
press. Most editors, however, regard the 
foreign policy plank as not vigorous or 
realistic enough to meet the crisis confront- 
ing the nation. 

Comment on the platform is accem- 
panied generally by the stern reminder 
that events are moving rapidly and that 
the vital necessity is for selection of an 
Executive and a Congress capable of deal- 
ing with the war question as may be de- 
manded by changing conditions. 

“In these circumstances,” says the New 
York Times (Ind.), “no one could have 
reasonably expected the Philadelphia con- 
vention to attempt to write a completely 
precise statement of foreign policy. But 
at such a time as this we were entitled to 
expect a less politically minded approach 
to the whole difficult and vitally impor- 
tant problem.” 

“The Republican Party’s platform is a 
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better-than-average document of its kind,” 
says the Washington (D.C.) Star (Ind.) . In 
the foreign plank, “the Republicans come 
close to indorsing in principle the present 
policy of furnishing material assistance to 
France and Britain,” the Star adds. 

Regretting that “this platform state- 
ment is predicated upon a profound sym- 
pathy for invaded nations, rather than 
upon a frank acknowledgement of the in- 
disputable fact that the giving of aid to 
the victims of aggression is a most im- 
portant phase of our own national defense 
program,” the Star concludes that “there 
is nothing in the language of this section 
which would prevent a Republican Presi- 
dent with vision from bolstering American 
security by extending effective aid to at- 
tacked nations in any quarter of the globe. 
The phraseology is elastic, but elasticity is 
a virtue in these uncertain and unpredict- 
able times.” 

The keynote speech of Governor Stas- 
sen is held by the New York Herald 
Tribune (Rep.) to have expressed properly 
the American attitude in the statement: 
“It is clear that our interests lie with the 
encouragement of freedom and progress for 
all mankind and the development of order 
between nations based upon moral and 


spiritual laws, rather than upon lawless 
force of economic strangulation.” 

“The country,” maintains the Williams- 
port (Pa.) Sun (Ind.), “cannot, in the 
uncertainty of world affairs today, offer a 
blueprint of the course it will steer when 
it does not know what factors must de- 
cide this course.” 

“The only possible plank on which the 
Republicans could appeal to the country,” 
holds the Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution 
(Dem.), “is one declaring they can rearm 
the nation better and more rapidly than 
can the Democrats, and that they will by 
some hook or crook, keep this country out 
of war, either on American soil or overseas. 
And the progress of the present Govern- 
ment on rearmament for defense refutes 
the first plank, while as to the second, 
it will be neither Republicans nor Demo- 
crats who will decide whether this nation 
goes to war, or when or where. That issue 
will be decided by a man named Hitler.” 

“The great need of the country, in the 
days to come,” concludes the Worcester 
(Mass.) Gazette (Ind.), “is a President 
who has the proved strength and execu- 
tive capacity to meet the grave responsi- 
bilities of leadership in a time of peril and 
confusion.” 


Pease in Newark Evening News 
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The Pro and Con of National Issues 





Most Editors 
Approve Naming 
of Knox, Stimson 


The political storm over the appoint- 
ment of two prominent members of the 
Republican Party to the Cabinet of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt is reflected in a large num- 
ber of newspapers, which differ as to the 
motives behind the selections. The naming 
of Col. Frank Knox as Secretary of the 
Navy and Henry L. Stimson as Secretary 
of War meets criticism from about one- 
third of the press on the ground that it is 
a political move. Two-thirds of the com- 
ments accept the action as a legitimate 
effort to strengthen the national defense. 


Carlisle for Des Moines Register-Tribune 








WHAT'S THE HURRY? 


“Long ago,” says the San Jose (Calif.) 
News (Ind.), “the President was advised 
to gather high-grade men of both parties 
into his Cabinet. This he seems to be 
doing.” 

Recalling that “others have gone to 
Washington in high hope of being per- 
mitted to do a good job, but have returned 
sorrowful,” the Rockford (Ill.) Morning 
Star (Rep.) argues: “There is no question 
that, granted a clear track, Messrs. Knox 
and Stimson could carry forward the vast 
program contemplated, but we have no 
way of knowing that they will be given the 
clear track.” 

Irdorsing the appointments, the New 
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York Times (Dem.) states: “If the de- 
fense program is bogged down by partisan- 
ship or incompetence, Mr. Knox and Mr. 
Stimson will have it in their power to deal 
the Administration a terrible blow by 
handing in their resignations.” 

With a similar point of view, the Phila- 
delphia (Pa.) Record (Ind.) declares: 
“Mr. Roosevelt has not hesitated to put 
the political future of his Administration 
in the hands of two of his outstanding po- 
litical opponents. He shows that he trusts 
their patriotism, just as they show they 
trust the President in accepting important 
posts under his leadership.” 

The Record also is convinced that “the 
overwhelming majority of Americans will 
realize that the national defense will not be 
handled on a partisan basis.” 

“The President,” charges the South Bend 
(Ind.) Tribune (Rep.), “has not assumed 
a ‘coalition’ pose on the purely domestic 
front and he apparently will not do so. He 
has not given an inch where radical New 
Deal domestic legislation is concerned. He 
is putting so-called Republicans into cab- 
inet positions that have only military im- 
portance. In Commerce, Labor and the 
Interior, unity and efficiency are notor- 
iously lacking.” 

“Political significance,” according to the 
Fort Worth (Tex.) Star-Telegram (Dem.), 
“need not be attached to the fact that Mr. 
Roosevelt has effected a coalition Cabinet 
a few months before the national election. 
The country understands that Mr. Knox 
and Mr. Stimson are serving as loyal citi- 
zens whose patriotism transcends political 
interests. From the standpoint of national 
defense, that program has been materially 


strengthened by the addition of two new 
members.” 

“The Republican leadership,” remarks 
the Bangor (Me.) Daily News (Rep.), “is 
forgetting the nation in its rage over the 
appointment of two of its most distin- 
guished members to the Roosevelt Cabinet. 
It says the President has appointed a war 
Cabinet and has made the Democratic 
Party the ‘war party.’ There is no war 
party in America and no peace party; there 
is only a Defend America Party. The De- 
fense Party cuts across old party lines. It 
includes all thinking people. It is daily 
winning millions of new members. Only 
the emotional fringes are eager for war or 
blindly for peace.” 

“If the appointments were made with 
sincerity,” according to the Boise (Idaho) 
Statesman (Ind.), “then the Cabinet is 
greatly strengthened and we have taken 
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POLITICS IS SUCH A FASCINATING 
GAME 


a step forward toward 
security.” 

“Stimson and Knox,” asserts the Hum- 
boldt (Calif.) Times, “are among the 
strongest interventionists in the country. 
in either the Republican or Democratic 
party, and the addition of these men to the 
Roosevelt Cabinet, plus a multitude of 
other evidence, clearly puts the Adminis 
tration in the interventionist camp.” 

Praising the merits of the appointees, 
the Abilene (Tex.) Reporter-News (Dem.) 
contends: “Certainly, under Stimson and 
Knox, the country’s combat services will 
be in good hands.” 


greater national 
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(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of outstand- 








U.S. Ready to Occupy 
Islands in Caribbean? 


Strategic Moves Indicate Administration Is Prepared to Act 


Indirect Nazi intrusion 
feared through control 
of defeated nations’ colonies 


The United States soon must make a 
vital decision concerning national defense. 

This country must decide whether any 
European nation can be allowed to possess 
possible air and naval bases in this hemi- 
sphere. If the decision is to oust European 
influence from the Americas, the Adminis- 
tration must then decide how to gain con- 
trol of territory now held by Great Brit- 
ain, France, Holland and Denmark. 

The decision cannot be long delayed. 
The capitulation of Denmark and the 
Netherlands, and the surrender of France 
to Germany have brought Europe’s war to 
America’s doorstep. Denmark owns Green- 
land and has a claim on Iceland. France 
owns the islands of Miquelon and St. 
Pierre at the mouth of the St. Lawrence, 
Guadeloupe and Martinique in the West 
Indies, French Guiana on South America’s 
northern coast. Holland, too, has a Guiana 
and possessions in the West Indies. 


Indirect Nazi Control 

The President and Congress already 
have stated clearly that this country will 
permit no transfer of foreign-held territory 
in this hemisphere. But Germany’s quick 
victory promises to put this policy out of 
date. The fact is that, with control of the 
governments of Denmark, Holland and 
France, Germany might not need to trans- 
fer territory to gain a foothold in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

Germany could observe the letter of the 
Monroe Doctrine, directly violate no edict 
of the United States, and still penetrate 
this hemisphere simply by controlling the 
governments which now have American 
possessions. The possibility that Nazi 
armies may soon conquer Great Britain 
renders the problem even more acute, for 
Germany might then have the British fleet, 
and Britain holds many strategic positions 
in the Western Hemisphere. 

Reports that the American Navy even 
now is sailing for the Panama Canal and 
the Caribbean, that Canal guns have been 
shifted from the Pacific to the Atlantic 
entrance, indicate that the Administration 
is fully aware of the threat involved. To 
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date, however, the State Department has 
given no indication of the policy it in- 
tends to follow. 

Most pressing question at the moment 
is in the Caribbean. Stretching from the 
Bahamas, off the coast of Florida, to Trini- 
dad, off Venezuela, is a long string of is- 
lands hemming in the Caribbean Sea. 
These islands command the Atlantic ap- 
proaches to the Panama Canal. Long- 
range bombing planes could take off easily 





U.S. faces immediate deci- | 
sion in Caribbean area. | 

British, French and Dutch Is- 
lands cannot go to an enemy. 

Planes and submarines 
could attack Canal from West 
Indies. 

Germany may not need to 
transfer ownership to control 
bases. 

Acquisition by America of | 
all Atlantic bases is recom- 
mended. 











from any number of them, drop their lethal 
loads on vital locks, and return to their 
bases. In the opinion of navy officials, the 
West Indies simply cannot be allowed to 
fall into unfriendly hands, openly or cov- 
ertly. 

Yet most of this string of islands now 
belongs to Great Britain and France. In- 
side the island screen are the Netherlands 
Indies, including the two great oil refining 
islands of Curacao and Aruba. In this 
whole area, the U. S. owns outright only 
two bases—Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands—although Cuba, Haiti and the Do- 
minican Republic can be counted as allies. 

With these independent republics as 
allies, American naval forces would appear 
well based along the 963 miles between 
Key West, Fla., and Puerto Rico. But be- 
tween Puerto Rico and the Venezuelan 
coast is a distance of about 600 miles, and 
every 35 miles or so is an island. On al- 
most any of these islands a submarine or 
a few seaplanes could hide. 


7 ing importance in National Affairs today.) 


Admirals point out that, to defend the 
Panama Canal successfully, all possible 
enemy airplanes must be kept beyond long- 
range bombing distance from the isthmus. 
But the French islands of Guadeloupe and 
Martinique are uncomfortably close to 
the Canal, and, in the Pacific, French- 
owned, uninhabited Clipperton, could be 
turned into a base for seaplanes. Even 
closer to the Canal are the Dutch West 
Indies. 

The strategic value of the West Indies 
to the United States thus becomes appar- 
ent. In enemy hands, planes could swoop 
with comparative ease over the Panama 
Canal. But, with the West Indies in 
American hands, enemy navies and ships 
could be kept far out at sea. 

Most diplomatic and military experts in 
the Government regard American posses- 
sion of foreign-owned bases in the Carib- 
bean and North Atlantic as necessary for 
national defense. The Navy scarcely makes 
a secret of the belief that the Caribbean 
islands, at least, should become defense 
outposts for this hemisphere. 


Islands for Debts? 


But this question arises: How is the 
United States to acquire these bases? 

A number of Congressmen have sug- 
gested that this country take over British 
and French possessions in this hemisphere 
as payment for defaulted war debts. Oth- 
ers have suggested an outright purchase. 
Since the French surrender, the White 
House has received a flood of letters urg- 
ing American occupation of French posses- 
sions, just as British and French marines 
occupied Dutch possessions when the Neth- 
erlands was invaded. These suggestions 
have been referred to the State Depart- 
ment. 

Pressure to acquire Western Hemisphere 
bases doubtless will grow if Britain is hum- 
bled by the Nazi war machine as other 
countries have been humbled. And the 
possibility that Germany may operate 
through controlled governments, instead 
of directly, will increase agitation for out- 
right occupation by United States forces. 

British bases, in fact, are vital to Amer- 
ican defense. Directly east of Charleston, 
S.C., only 668 miles from New York, lies 
Bermuda, where Britain already has a 
naval base. Another British base is lo- 
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cated at Jamaica, athwart the Windward 
Channel between Cuba and Haiti. Trin- 
idad, most southerly of Britain’s West In- 
dian possessions, could become an import- 
ant naval and air base. Off Argentina, 
Great Britain has another naval base in 
the Falkland Islands. 

Between Trinidad and Florida, British- 
owned islands are virtual stepping-stones 
across the Caribbean. Closest to Florida 
are the Bahamas, a group of 700 islands 
of which only 25 are inhabited. Beyond 
the Virgin Islands, toward South America, 
are the Lesser Antilles, consisting of the 
Leeward and Windward groups. Except 
for Guadaloupe and Martinique, they are 
all British islands. 


Transfer Sentiment Grows 

Because so many defense outposts are 
in foreign hands, many officials in this 
Government are veering to the belief that 
the Monroe Doctrine, prohibiting a trans- 
fer of American possessions from one 
European power to another, is not enough. 
The time has come, in their opinion, to 
arrange for the transfer of these posses- 
sions to the United States. 

By taking over these possessions, the 
United States would add approximately 
3,000,000 to its population, mostly Negroes 
who work for very low wages, thus adding 
to this country’s “poor houses,” such as 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. Top 
pay in the Bahamas for unskilled labor is 
less than 75 cents a day. Skilled workers 
sometimes get as much as $3 a day. Wage 
scales in the West Indies are comparable. 

Principal crop of most of the islands is 
sugar and its by-products, rum and mo- 
lasses, although bananas, cocoa, rice and 
coffee are grown. In Bermuda and the 
Bahamas the winter tourist trade is the 
most important business activity. Fishing 
is the mainstay of life in French-owned St. 
Pierre and Miquelon in the North Atlantic. 
Denmark’s Greenlanders are whalers. 

Now all the West Indies are economical- 
ly unimportant, however. Dominica, in 
the Leeward Islands, sends limes to all 
parts of the world, and St. Vincent, in the 
Windwards, produces the famous sea is- 
land cotton, considered the best in the 
world. Production of sisal, hemp and copra 
also could be increased, thereby adding to 
our needed sources of fibers, most of which 
now come from the East Indies. 

Trinidad, like the Dutch islands of 
Curacao and Aruba, is a prosperous and 
important oil refining center. Trinidad also 
has a lake of asphalt which is apparently 
inexhaustible. The refineries of Trinidad, 
Caracao and Aruba are supplied by Vene- 
zuelan oil and most of their output nor- 
mally is shipped to Europe. Possession of 
these resources by the U.S. conceivably 
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could strengthen this country’s bargaining 
power against a totalitarian Germany con- 
trolling all of Europe. Recognized is the 
fact that any industrial civilization de- 
pends strongly upon oil and gasoline. 

The Guianas and British Honduras, on 
the mainland, are reported rich in unde- 
veloped resources. British Honduras has 
important stands of mahogany and other 
hardwoods ana supplies much of the chicle 
for chewing gum. Neither the British, 
French nor Dutch have had much success 
in pushing back Guiana jungles, but inland 
are known to be valuable deposits of 
bauxite (for aluminum), manganese, gold 
and diamonds, as well as undeveloped tim- 
ber resources. Waterfalls in the Guianas 
could be harnessed to produce the electric 
power needed for industrial development. 

Officials in the Government believe, fur- 
thermore, that these outposts could be 
maintained for defense with a minimum of 
expense. They point out that, although a 


British Royal Commissions recently rec- 
ommended the expenditure of $3,500,000 
in the West Indies for social services, the 
colonial budgets of 
usually are balanced. 

Bermuda, for example, lives off the tour- 
ist trade, and customs receipts provide 
nearly all of the island’s revenues. Before 


these possessions 


the war, no taxes were levied on incomes, 
inheritances or real estate. The govern- 
ments of Jamaica, the Bahamas and Brit- 
ish Honduras consistently show surpluses, 
and receipts and expenditures for the 
French islands of Gaudaloupe and Mar- 
tinique balance each year. 

Navy officials see no reason why the 
transfer of these governments to the 
United States should add materially to 
governmental costs. They believe, in fact, 
that the West Indies could be made self- 
supporting, while acting to keep enemies 
at a safe distance from the Canal and 
from South America “above the bulge.” 
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WAGNER ACT AS POLITICAL ISSUE 


Senate’s Action Expected to Define Union Line-Up in Campaign 


Acceptance of amendments 
viewed as strategy to keep 
some AFL support from Willkie 


Whether New Deal labor policies be- 
come an important issue in the forthcom- 
ing presidential campaign, second only to 
war and defense, depends now on the 
United States Senate. 

The Republican Party’s platform de- 
clares flatly for amendment of the Wagner 
Labor Relations Act. American Federa- 
tion of Labor leaders have warned the 
Democrats that failure to change the labor 
law in the current session of Congress 
will force the issue into the coming election 
campaign. 

Thus the Democratic Party is faced 
with the choice of yielding to the pressure 
for Wagner Act amendments or seeing a 
majority of AFL leaders moving over to 
support the candidacy of Mr. Willkie. 
AFL President William Green has pointed 
out that his unions have long carried on 
satisfactory collective bargaining relations 
with Mr. Willkie’s corporations. 

The indications last week were that the 
Senate would bow to pressure and accept 
some changes in the law. Best indication 
at the week’s end was the private admis- 
sion by CIO leaders that delay through the 
procedure of protracted public hearings 
was the only hope of averting Senate 
action. 


Controlling the Time Factor 

The time factor, in which delay through 
public hearings will compete with the pos- 
sibility of adjournment of Congress, will 
be decided by the Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor. This committee will 
decide whether or not further hearings are 
vital, and, further, whether these hear- 
ings are to continue indefinitely or whether 
they will be limited. 

The expectation now is that the Senate 
will not approve changes in the act as far- 
reaching as those passed by the House of 
Representatives (U.S.N., June 14), or 
those asked by the Republican Party plat- 
form. 

The Republican platform statement on 
the Wagner Act reads: “Recent disclosures 
respecting the administration of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act require that 
this act be amended in fairness to employ- 
ers and all groups of employes so as to 
provide true freedom for, and orderliness 
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in, self-government and collective bargain- 
ing.” 

“Recent disclosures” refers, of course, to 
the work of the Smith Committee investi- 
gating the National Labor Relations 
Board. 

Public comment on the Republican plat- 
form was not immediately forthcoming 
from either AFL or CIO. In the case of 
the AFL at least, no public pronounce- 
ment is expected until the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention is concluded and its 
platform available for comparison. 

Some AFL circles in Washington are 
alarmed, however, at the appearance in the 





—Harris & Ewing 
E. L. OLIVER 
With Mr. Hillman... a following 


G. O. P. platform of a plank urging 
amendment of the Constitution to provide 
“equal rights for men and women.” Some 
AFL leaders fear that such an amendment 
would outlaw minimum wage laws and 
other protective labor statutes now oper- 
ating in most States. 

In the absence of a public statement by 
CIO President John L. Lewis, lesser CIO 
leaders are venturing no expression on the 
Republican platform. There is some dis- 
appointment that the effort of Mr. Lewis 
at Philadelphia did not deter the party 
from its declaration for amendment of the 
Wagner Act. However, the CIO News this 
week will not comment on the platform or 


the convention. The fact is that CIO lead- 
ers do not know what Mr. Lewis is up to 
or what he will do next. 

There have been no indications so far 
that Mr. Lewis’s attacks on the President 
have weakened Mr. Roosevelt’s popularity 
among CIO members. 

Sidney Hillman’s appointment to the 
National Defense Commission has more 
than offset Mr. Lewis’s attacks. 

One consequence of Mr. Lewis’s politi- 
cal policies is now expected to be an at- 
tempt by Mr. Hillman to convert the 
American Labor Party into a national or- 
ganization, rivaling Labor’s Non-Partisan 
League. Up to now, the party has con- 
fined its efforts to New York State as a 
branch of Labor’s Non-Partisan League. 


The Hillman-Oliver Strength 

Mr. Hillman is proposing the selection 
of Eli Oliver, former executive vice presi- 
dent of the League, as chief of the Ameri- 
can Labor Party. Mr. Oliver resigned from 
the Labor League in protest against the 
CIO attack on Mr. Roosevelt. He and 
Mr. Hillman command a substantial fol- 
lowing among men’s clothing, textile and 
shoe workers, and are supported by the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers 
(AFL). Geographically the chief strength 
of these organizations lies in New England, 
Mid-Atlantic Seaboard and the South. 

The American Labor Party, pledged to 
the re-election of Mr. Roosevelt, would 
assure the Democratic Party of substantial 
CIO support as the Republican Party is 
assured of strong AFL help. 


A drive to amend the Railway Labor 
Act can be expected at the next session 
of Congress. Compulsory arbitration pro- 
visions of this law—as distinct from its 
mediation provisions—are bringing in- 
creasing criticism from railway operators. 
Evidence was testimony of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad’s solicitor, John Dickinson, 
that decisions of the Railway Adjustment 
Board were “unjust and inequitable” and 
had reduced transportation efficiency. 

If AFL’s Daniel Tobin accepts the 
President’s invitation to become a presi- 
dential assistant, the White House inner 
circle will have its first labor union repre- 
sentative. Inability of leading New Deal 
liberals to understand labor union matters 
has been held responsible for much 
avoidable friction. 
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LOUIS PASTEUR... 


1822-1895. French chemist and scientist who 
: made many valuable contributions to the control 
of bacteria in food, surgery and other fields. His 
theory on the control of fermentation of milk 
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The War on the Economic Front 
Longer Work Weeks Aid Totalitarian Competitors 


Drive for world trade 
may force curtailment 
of social innovations 


While the United States technically is 
at peace, it unavoidably is engaged in 
economic warfare with the totalitarian 
countries. In this “war,” relative produc- 
tive ability will be decisive; that country 
which most effectively can combine its re- 
sources and its labor will have the best 
chance of success—and of survival as an 
independent national economy. 

Even Soviet Russia has now recognized 
this, re-establishing the seven-day week, 
with six days of work and one day of rest, 
in place of five days of work and one day 
of rest, and increasing the hours of work 
per day. 

This struggle may put to decisive test 
some of the social and economic innova- 
tions of recent years, particularly the re- 
duction of hours of labor. In some of 
those nations with which we are engaged 
in economic conflict, hours of work are 


Re tll 


The burden of armaments—and the threat to democracy—is 
reflected in the length of labor's hours in totalitarian coun- 
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50 per cent or more in excess of those es- 
tablished in American industry. 

The fact of economic conflict is not to 
be doubted or avoided. In the case of 
Japan, trade has been on a day-to-day 
basis since last January, when our com- 
mercial treaty with that country was abro- 
gated. We are now entering upon an arma- 
ments race with Japan and Germany. If 
the latter country wins the battle of Brit- 
ain, we shall be plunged into an economic 
conflict with a vast, concentrated Euro- 
pean order dominating Africa and much of 
Asia—possibly co-operating with Japan. 

Whether, or when, the economic struggle 
will develop into armed hostilities, none 
can say. But it is clear that we already 
are launched upon a contest of economic 
power, in which the stakes are national 
security and preservation of at least some 
share in the world’s commerce. Involved 
especially are our ability to outstrip Ger- 
many in aircraft production; to expand 
the Navy rapidly enough to defend both 
our coasts against any possible combina- 
tion, and to produce goods for export 


cheaply enough to meet any competition. 

American labor is the most efficient in 
the world, because of the high degree of 
mechanization in our industries. But a 
glance at the chart printed below reveals 
the great disparity in the matter of work- 
ing hours. 

The democracies, in general, have much 
shorter work weeks than the totalitarian 
countries. In the United States, the legal 
maximum after next October, under ex- 
isting law, will be 40 hours per week. The 
actual average hours worked at present 
are even less, because of part-time employ- 
ment in some plants. 

In Canada and Australia, the normal 
work week is 44 hours. In Great Britain, 
France and Belgium it is 48 hours. But in 
Germany, during the war, the work week 
has been increased from 48 to 60 hours. 
And, in Japan, employes work as many as 
70 hours, and more, per week—in Japanese 
shipyards the established week is 72 hours, 
six days of 12 hours each, compared to 30 
per week in American yards. 
raising the 


Observers are question 





tries. This chart raises the question whether America, with a 
40-hour work week, can maintain itself in a world at war. 
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The Trend of Business 





whether the United States can afford per- 
manently the “luxury” of such hours for 
labor in a world at war. France—which is, 
of course, a much poorer country—found 
it could not. The hours of labor, with 
10,000,000 unemployed and large idle plant 
capacity, is not an urgent question in this 
country—save, perhaps, in special cases 
such as aircraft factories and machine 
shops. It may become however, if 
zrmaments output is to be stepped up to 
anything near the extent now contem- 
plated. 


so, 


o 
Inventory Buying 
Creates Boomlet 


Business currently seems to be in what 
might be termed a “pre-armaments boom,” 
somewhat comparable to the pre-code 
boom of 1933 or the preliminary war boom 
of last autumn and winter. The motive 
power of this advance is supplied not so 
much by anything directly connected with 
armament—though activity already is 
started there—but mainly by advance 
commitments of businessmen seeking to 
stock up before a system of priorities is in- 
stalled and goods diverted to munitions 
production. 

Steel, the symbol of rearmament, reached 
a level of 87.7 per cent the week before 
last and new buying was estimated at 125 
per cent of capacity. Some trade observers 
believe that these levels represented maxi- 
mum for the present move, and activity 
last week actually receded slightly to 86.5 
per cent. In the long run, of course, the 
arms program means very high and sus- 
tained steel output. 

The automobile industry has started 
tapering off for introduction of new mod- 
els, with dealers’ stocks equal to six to 
eight weeks’ supply. 

Long-time business prospects are domi- 
nated largely by rearmament. It is un- 
likely that armaiaents and allied products 
(military roads, airdromes, etc.) ever will 
absorb half the national income as in Ger- 
many .the past few years. But there al- 
ready is talk—no doubt exaggerated—of 
one-third of total income being so utilized 
within 18 months. 

During the period between the current 
pre-arms boomlet and attainment of vol- 
ume production on military orders, business 
will be influenced predominantly by the 
course of the war around the British Isles. 
Events there will determine whether large- 
scale war exports are to continue, or wheth- 
er all foreign trade is to be disrupted, the 
whole world economic system set in dis- 
order, by a German victory. 
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The U.S. Cartel Plan: 
Hurdles It Faces 


The export cartel plan, which the 21 
American Goyernments will consider at 
the forthcoming Pan-American conference 
at Havana, at which Col. Fulgencio Ba- 
tista, “strong man” of Cuba, will play host, 
is a proposal to meet totalitarian barter 
methods in kind. The United States, 
through this cartel, proposes, in effect, to 
take over—as need arises—the export sur- 
pluses of all the American countries for 
re-export or for use in our own industries. 
Latest plan, however, is to start from a 
modest approach rather than in whole- 
sale fashion. 

The principal idea is to prevent Ger- 
many, in case she wins the war, from dom- 





—Harris & Ewing 
COL. FULGENCIO BATISTA 
Havana host 


inating the trade of individual Latin-Amer- 
ican countries and gaining a foothold in 
them. To do this, the United States clear- 
ly will have to give the Latin-American 
producers higher prices—in goods—for 
their products than Germany can offer. It 
is based on the AAA crop loan idea, with 
this Government footing the loss and po- 
licing Latin-American trade to prevent 
bootleg deals. 

The plan, if handled in an effective way, 
would put some pressure on Germany’s 
prospective continental system. The Reich 
temporarily will need many American prod- 
ucts—raw materials, foodstuffs, industrial 
machinery and railroad equipment. Some 
things, such as wool and hides, coffee, and 


limited amounts of other foodstuffs, it will 
require permanently. 

But if Germany controls Russia and 
large parts of the British and French em- 
pires, she will develop _her own sources for 
many American and South American prod- 
ucts, including wheat, meats, cotton, to- 
bacco, copper, petroleum and all manu- 
factured goods. Moreover, it is conceivable 
that Germany might turn away from bar- 
ter methods, back toward more traditional 
procedure in foreign trade. 

General success of any such scheme as 
proposed is doubtful unless the United 
States itself can absorb the bulk of Latin- 
American raw materials. Of this, there is 
no present possibility, since this country is 
not, like England, a great international 
factory district, importing its food and raw 
materials and living off the export of fab- 
ricated products. 

In short, the United States is being 
forced toward a role for which it is not 
economically adapted—just as in the first 
World War, when it became a great credi- 
tor nation, and then found it could not ac- 
cept the imports tendered on debt service 
without throwing domestic producers out 
of work. 


May exports remained at the April level 
of $317,000,000. Subsequent months will 
reveal effects of the German conquests in 
the West. 


A sizable increase in railway equipment 
buying is expected before the end of the 
year, insuring the roads against shortages 
of rolling stock when steel supplies begin 
to be allocated to munitions industries un- 
der the National Defense Act. 


New interest in consumers’ durable goods 
is indicated in the late June recovery of 
electric refrigerator purchases. Sales for 
the year to date are more than 25 per cent 
ahead of a year ago, though the spread is 
showing a generally narrowing tendency. 


Share of U. S. farmers in world wheat, 
exports in the current season, July to April, 
has fallen to only 10 per cent compared 
with nearly 22 per cent in the correspond- 
ing part of the 1938-39 season. Canada 
and Argentina have increased their com- 
bined share from 46 to 63 per cent, Can- 
ada alone this season having 34 per cent. 


Some authorities are predicting that 
after the war Germany, if victorious, will 
return to the gold standard and orthodox 
trade methods. Obviously, if she captures 
a couple of billion dollars in gold reserves 
of the Western nations and gets the world’s 
biggest producing mines in South Africa, 
Germany will want a market for the metal. 
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FORESTALLING A NAZI ‘GRAB’ HERE 


How Government Would Balk Seizure of Defeated Nations’ Wealth 


Modification of gold policy 
follows refusal to recognize 
German claims to war loot 


United States Government policy now 
is to refuse to recognize or traffic in any 
“loot” falling into German hands, whether 
in the form of property, gold or territory 
of conquered nations. This policy has broad 
implications. It may result in the Govern- 
ment collecting part of the war debts. It 
may cause a partial cessation of buying of 
foreign gold if a victorious Germany be- 
gins to offer gold to the Treasury in large 
quantities, 

Because of the refusal to recognize loot, 
the practice of indiscriminately exchanging 
goods for gold has been modified for the 
first time. 

This has resulted from the protection 
extended by the Treasury to wealth in the 
United States belonging to countries com- 
ing under German domination. This 
wealth, in the form of gold, bank balances, 
securities and other property, can be with- 
drawn only by Treasury permission. But 
administration policy is not to release 
wealth, either for purchase of goods or 
other purposes, if it appears destined to fall 
into German hands, and thus could be 
used by Germany in carrying on the war. 

The Administration will try to prevent 
exchange of American goods for any gold 
the Germans may obtain in France or else- 
where. The New York Federal Reserve 
Bank will keep a close watch on future 
gold imports. Officials have intimated that 
any gold which appears to have come from 
German sources will be impounded. 

Securities trickling into the country are 
now being impounded until it can be ascer- 











PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Common Stock Dividend No. 98 


A cash dividend declared by the Board 
of Directors on June 12, 1940, for the 
quarter ending June 30, 1940, equal 
to 2% of its par value, will be paid 
upon the Common Capital Stock of 
this Company by check on July 15, 
1940, to shareholders of record at the 
close of business on June 29, 1940. 
The Transfer Books will not be closed. 


D.H. Foote, Secretary-T reasurer. 


San Francisco, California. 
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tained that proceeds from sales will not 
fall into German hands. 

The Government is considering holding 
wealth of invaded cour -ries that is in the 
United States as offsets against American 
property losses in those countries, and also 
against their defaulted war debts. If this 
were done, it would mean the partial col- 
lection of the war debts. 

But in case the Government goes out to 
collect war debts in this way, it may reach 
further and take over islands and other 
possessions of debtor countries in the 
Western Hemisphere. (See page 28.) There 





—Harris & Ewing , 
SENATOR GEORGE 
American way... right to sue 


are 10 French ships in American ports, in- 
cluding the luxury liner Normandie. Some 
of these might be applied to the war debt 
account. President Roosevelt already has 
ordered their seizure “to protect them from 
possible injury.” 

If the Nazis take England, the huge 
British investments in American ,ail- 
roads, oil companies and other enterprises, 
as well as British bank balances and gold, 
probably will be placed under Treasury 
lock and key. British investments and 
bank balances were valued at $2,230,000,- 
000 at the outbreak of the war. 

Fall of England would make more 
pointed the question whether gold buying 
would be restricted. This would be par- 


ticularly true if the Nazi conquest ex- 
tended to the Union of South Africa, which 
is the world’s largest producer of new gold. 

The Treasury already has taken under 
its protection more than $2,000,000,000 
of investments and bank balances in this 
country. This wealth belongs to the gov- 
ernments and nationals of France, Bel- 
gium, Holland, Denmark, Luxembourg 
and Norway. More than $1,000,000,000 
of it is Dutch, and about $600,000,000 
French. Protection also has been extended 
to an undisclosed quantity of gold brought 
here for safekeeping. 

American property in Germany and the 
countries she has overrun is valued at about 
$1,000,000,000. This includes automobile 
plants, oil distributing facilities, and other 
manufacturing enterprises. This country’s 
stake in the United Kingdom exceeds 
$600,000,000. France owes on her war debt, 
in principal and unpaid interest, $4,200,- 
000,000, and England, $5,574,000,000. 


France Presents Problem 

The Treasury, to avoid lawsuits, author- 
izes payments of “frozen” money only to 
lawful owners. Protected wealth, however, 
has become an immense problem. The Ad- 
ministration is now seeking legislation per- 
mitting funds of governments of invaded 
countries to be disbursed only to recog- 
nized governments, and exempting Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks of liability for claims 
in following this procedure. When the bill 
was called v» in the Senate, Senator 
George, (Dem.), of Georgia, opposed it. 
He argued that it was against American 
traditions to deny any foreigner the right 
to sue for claims in American courts. 

France now presents an embarrassing 
problem. Because the duly constituted 
Pétain Government exists in that coun- 
try, frozen French Government money 
ordinarily would be released to the French 
Central Bank, although it is in occupied 
territory. But administration policy still 
will be not to release money if it would 
fall into German hands. Some thought has 
been given to withdrawing recognition of 
the Pétain Government and recognizing 
the organization set up in London by Gen- 
eral Charles de Gaulle to continue French 
resistance. 

Present administration policy is against 
Government building and operation of 
plants to turn out implements of war. The 
RFC, however, may make loans for plant 
construction. 
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What you as a businessman CAN and 


as a result of 


YOU CANNOT any longer avoid filing 
an income tax return if your total income is 
$800 a year, if you are single, or $2,000 a 
year, if you are married. The new tax law 
passed by Congress requires income tax 
return on gross incomes. Formerly indi- 
viduals filed returns only if their net in- 
comes were $1,000, if single, or $2,500, if 
wed. 

* * * 

YOU CANNOT, as a trustee or executor 
of an estate, avoid filing a federal income 
tax return for an estate with net income 
of $100 or total income of $800, under the 
new tax law. As a trustee for individuals, 
you must file returns for single individuals 
having total incomes of $800 and for mar- 
ried persons having total incomes of $2,000. 

* * * 

YOU CAN, if you have a bank deposit 
in a country now controlled by German 
military forces, attach American deposits 
of that bank to satisfy your claims. You 
can do this, according to a New York 
Supreme Court ruling, even though you 
have not tried to collect your funds direct- 
ly from the foreign bank. To make such 
a demand under present circumstances, 
the court said, would be futile. 


* * * 


YOU CAN deduct, for federal income 
tax purposes, losses you sustained when 
you exchanged your investment trust stock 
for stocks in underlying corporations of 
the investment trusts. The Internal Rev- 
enue Bureau so rules. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as the administrator of an 
estate, deduct for federal income tax pur- 
poses, the income you distributed to bene- 
ficiaries as income “properly paid.” 

* * * 

YOU CANNOT deal in securities which 
recently have been imported into this 
country from abroad, without Treasury 
permission. The Treasury has prohibited 
the importation of securities into this coun- 
try, unless they are delivered to a Federal 
Reserve Bank for examination. Reason 
for the prohibition is to prevent sales of 
foreign-held securities that have fallen into 
German hands. 


* * * 

YOU CANNOT organize a boycott of a 
manufacturer who violates the ethics of 
your business. A federal district court re- 
cently granted a dress manufacturer an in- 
junction against a trade association which 
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CANNOT do 


federal court and administrative decisions: 


urged a boycott of the manufacturer’s 
products on the ground he was a “style 
pirate.” The court refused, however, to 
enjoin the association from designating the 
manufacturer as a style pirate. 


* * ¥* 


YOU CANNOT, as an operator of a 
truck line, accept goods for shipment which 
you do not intend to haul yourself. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission holds 
that such activities are those of a broker, 
and that motor carriers are not permitted 
to act as brokers. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT tell your employes that 
you believe their union representatives are 
misrepresenting to them what occurs at 
bargaining conferences. The Labor Board 
holds that such activities are violations of 
the Wagner Act. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT call upon your employes 
to vote on whether or not you should sign 
a contract which their union wants you to 
sign. The Labor Board holds, in effect, 
that the Wagner Act has no provision to 
permit an employer to “protect the em- 
ployes against the union.” 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably persuade the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission to be more lenient 
in letting you label your products. A cir- 
cuit court of appeals has decided the Com- 
mission was too strict in ordering a soap 
manufacturer to stop labeling soap as 
“palm and olive oil soap,” when it con- 
tained less than 100 per cent olive oil. 


————__—— 


YOU CANNOT, as the sole stockholder 
of a business corporation, deduct for per- 
sonal income tax purposes the losses that 
corporation sustained, nor may you de- 
duct as losses or bad debts the sums you 
advanced to the corporation. The Board 
of Tax Appeals so rules in a case involv- 
ing a magazine publishing company. 


* x * 


YOU CAN deduct for personal income 
tax purposes the real estate taxes and 
mortgage interest you paid in behalf of a 
wholly-owned corporation, which acted 
solely to hold your real estate, the Board 
of Tax Appeals rules. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT insist that a union have 
jurisdiction over all employes for whom 
it seeks to bargain. The Labor Board rules 
that employes do not have to be members 
of unions which bargain for them. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, if you are engaged in an in- 
dustry that packs or stores agricultural 
raw materials in their natural state, apply 
for a seasonal exemption from the Wage- 
Hour Law if half your business is done in 
a 14-week period. 


* * * 


YOU CAN remove your business to an- 
other city if your employes strike to en- 
force a closed shop agreement. The Labor 
Board has held that employers who re- 
move their plants to avoid negotiating 
with a union have violated the Wagner 
Act, but in this case the Board holds the 
removal was lawful. 
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Liberal Running-Mate for Mr. 
A Fighting Head for the War 


Charles L. McNary 


Vice presidential candidate 
‘more a patriot than a partisan’ 
to political opponent 


In the Capitol barber shop, late last 
week, smiling, scholarly Charles Linza 
MeNary was getting a shave and having 
his red hair trimmed. Reporters rushed in, 
and asked the Senate Minority Leader 
whether he would accept the nomination 
for Vice President on the Republican 
ticket. Then, in his slow, easy-going, de- 
liberate way, Oregon’s “favorite son” 
grinned and answered: “If it is in the 
nature of a draft, I will be a good soldier 
and do my part.” Three hours later he 
was nominated. 

The Republican vice presidential candi- 
date has spent a score of his 66 years on 
Capitol Hill. He has, incidentally, never 
seen nor met Wendell Willkie (People of 
the Week, U.S.N., June 28). Today, 
Senator McNary is recognized as one of 
the ablest and most popular members of 
Congress, especially with the newspaper- 
men, for whom he is always a reliable 
source of news. 

He is a silent, undemonstrative tradi- 
tion-breaker who believes in a liberalized 
and socialized Republican Pariy. Senator 
MeNary has voted for scores of New Deal 
laws, but has always turned thumbs down 
on all tinkering with the monetary and 
tariff systems. He dislikes, in particular, 
the reciprocal trade agreements program. 
Former President Hoover, who was a 
college chum of “Charley” McNary at 
Stanford University, once dubbed him “a 
shade too radical”; and Postmaster Gen- 
eral James A. Farley, in 1936, character- 
ized the Senator as “more a patriot than a 
partisan.” 

As the Senate Minority Leader, “Mac” 
has played long-range politics, has turned 
both cheeks to his enemies. His colleagues 
have noted and praised his objective, toler- 
ant, even charitable attitude. And they 
have liked his informality, his lack of 
pontifical solemnity. Within the Repub- 
lican Party, he has remained a “regular” — 
but always in the liberal zone. 

A keen observer of human nature, Sen- 
ator McNary has been particularly adept 
at conciliation and unification. Many times 
he has been a sharp critic of the New 
Deal, but he has always made his criti- 
cism specific, citing chapter and verse. 
,One of the least bellicose of the minority— 
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he seldom makes a speech—he has been 
one of the most effective. 

The new nominee has summed up his 
political philosophy as follows: “Regard- 
less of changes of name and shifts within 
the organization, the party that stands for 
well-managed public finance, a reasonable 
and helpful attitude toward business and a 
pursuit of social progress through true 
federalism—not authoritarianism, but co- 
operation on practical lines—that party 
has had a fairly continuous history, and 
that history will continue, I am sure, for 
a long time to come.” 

Mr. McNary is one of the most urbane 
figures in the Senate. He is tall, hand- 
some and assured. Impeccably groomed, 





-Harris & Ewing 


SENATOR McNARY 


he is usually voted the best-dressed mem- 
ber of the Upper House. At the same 
time, the Senator is a dirt farmer, one 
of the few who make farming pay. His 
interest in agriculture is personal, not 
academic. Between sessions, on his 600- 
acre fruit ranch near Salem, Ore., he 
carries on extensive plant-breeding ex- 
periments. To his credit is the develop- 
ment of the “imperial prune”’—as well as 
the introduction of the filbert industry to 
his state. 

Mr. McNary was born on a farm out- 
side Salem, in 1874, and was educated at 
the local public schools before entering 
Stanford, where he remained for two 
years. Then he began a law career, having 
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Willkie ... 


Department 


been admitted to the Oregon bar in 1898. 
Aside from practicing with his brother, 
he began to teach, serving as dean of 
Willamette College of Law from 1908 to 
1913. From Willamette University, the 
University of Oregon and Linfield College, 
he received the degree of doctor of laws. 

The Senator’s entry into politics was 
as an assistant district attorney. Then, for 
two years, he served as an associate justice 
of the Oregon Supreme Court. Before his 
appointment to the United States Senate 
in 1917 to fill an unexpired term, Mr. Mc- 
Nary acted as chairman of his Republican 
state central committee. 

Once the campaign gets under way, the 
Republican candidate will have to toss 
aside his favorite pastimes; romping on the 
floor with his five-year-old daughter, culti- 
vating his fruits and flowers; shooting a 
round of golf; reading on the veranda or 
before his fireplace with its kettle and four- 
foot logs; wandering beneath the huge 
Douglas firs of his Oregon ranch. 


Henry L. Stimson 


Veteran of two cabinets 
and World War; ardent 
opponent of aggressors 


In May, 1911, a middle-aged lawyer 
from New York named Henry Lewis 
Stimson stepped through the White House 
door to take his place at the Cabinet table. 
He was President Taft’s new Secretary of 
War. His Army numbered only 85,000 
men; tanks were imaginary monsters, and 
airplanes were still hopping curiosities. 

Today, 29 years later, that same pa- 
trician gentleman, with his graying mus- 
tache, his melancholy manner and his pre- 
cise, scholarly mind, is about to walk into 
the Cabinet room once again, to take over 
the reins of the War Department under 
President Roosevelt. 

Seventy-two-year-old Mr. Stimson is, 
above all, an orthodox, conservative Re- 
publican, with no talent for the pictur- 
esque. His new boss, Mr. Roosevelt, is, 
above all, an unorthodox, liberal Democrat, 
with a great deal of talent for the pictur- 
esque. But both men agree thoroughly on 
American foreign policies: resistance to ag- 
gressors, aid to the Allies. Throughout the 
29 years between his two War Secretary- 
ships, Mr. Stimson’s actions have given 
considerable evidence to that effect. 

In 1915 and 1916, he became prominent- 
ly associated with General Leonard Wood 
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in a “preparedness drive.” When the 
United States finally entered the war, Mr. 
Stimson told friends that, after all the 
noise he had made about fighting, he 
couldn’t retain his self-respect if he didn’t 
get into it. Soon he rose in the ranks as a 
front-line officer, took command of a field 
artillery regiment, and was decorated by 
both the French and Belgian govern- 
ments. 

The next step in his career came when 
President Coolidge sent him on a difficult 
mission to Nicaragua to bring together the 
president of the republic and the head of 
its revolutionary army. In Nicaragua, and 
later in the Philippines, where he was sent 
in 1927 to be Governor General, Colonel 
Stimson received first-hand knowledge of 
many of the problems that will face him as 
Secretary of War—problems of a military 
as well as political nature. 

When President Hoover assumed office, 
he appointed Mr. Stimson Secretary of 
State. In the State Department, Mr. Stim- 
son saw the beginning of the march of ag- 
gression in the world when Japan seized 
Manchuria in September, 1931. 

Ever since both as Secretary of State 
and later as a private elder statesman, Mr. 
Stimson has cried out against aggressor 
nations. 

Feeling that the Manchurian invasion 
was a serious threat to the “open door” 
policy in China, that it might blot out hope 
of peace in the world, Secretary Stimson 
called upon Britain and France to sup- 
port a diplomatic front against the Jap- 
anese attack. The advance was _ not 
checked, but out of the crisis was evolved 
an important doctrine of foreign policy 
for this country, the policy that says the 
United States will not recognize territorial 
changes brought about by use of force. 

After his four-vear term under Presi- 
dent Hoover, Mr. Stimson continued to 
speak out—as a private citizen. Since his 
retirement in 1933, Mr. Stimson has 
shocked fellow Republicans by demanding 
American cooperation in sanctions against 
Italy during the Ethiopian war, by prais- 
ing Mr. Roosevelt’s Chicago “quarantine” 
speech, by supportir an embargo on war 
materials to Japan. 

Mr. Stimson comes from a family which 
settled in Massachusetts in 1636. His fa- 
ther was a noted New York surgeon. He 
received his education at Andover, Yale 
and Harvard law school. Admitted to the 
New York bar, he began a private law 
practice, becoming a partner of Elihu 
Root. In 1906, President Theodore Roose- 
velt made him federal attorney for the 
southern New York district. Four years 
later, Mr. Stimson came into national 
prominence as Republican candidate for 
governor of New York. 
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"IS IT FOR ME?” 


You kind of hope it is—for a lot of good news and 
good times come your way by telephone. 

Maybe it’s a date for Sister Sue. Or a golf call 
for Dad. Or Bill asking if Jimmie can go to the 
movies. Or Grandma calling Mother to find out if 
things are all right. 

And everything is more likely to be all right when 
there’s a telephone in the home. In many, many 


ways, it is a real friend of the family. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





The Bell System cordially invites you to visit its exhibits at the New York 
World’s Fair and the Golden Gate International Exposition, San Francisco 
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The G.O.P. Convention as It Wasn‘t 


A Narrative by 


Democritus A. Thirtermer, executive clerk of the Federal 
Gadgets Commission, having breakfasted heartily on Argentine 
corned beef hash and Canadian bacon, seated himself with some 
difficulty and the Sunday newspapers beside his radio. 

At the touch of a button, soothing strains issued from the 
mechanism. “Would God I were a Tender Apple Blossom,” 
purred a contralto, and Democritus A. Thirtermer thought to 
himself that the singer was plain nuts. Who would wish to be an 
apple blossom, for Pete’s sake, with bees walking on you and no 
hands to shoo them off? Who would be an orange blossom or 
a gin blossom, when one could be an executive clerk of the 
Federal Gadgets Commission at $3,600 a year, nothing to do, 
and the powerful influence of Senator Puppet to boot? 

To boot. H’m! Unpleasant connotation. Would Democritus 
get the boot in January? Surely the voters couldn’t be in- 
fluenced by all that verbal garbage that had been scattered from 
Philadelphia. Surely the patriotism—zizzum—zzzummm... . 

Suddenly the music from 
the radio was abruptly halted, 
and an announcer broke in to 
say: “We take you now to 
Philadelphia, where the Re- 
publican National Convention 
is terminating its twenty-sec- 
ond quadrennial conclave. 
From the platform of the con- 
vention hall—” A dull roaring drowned out the rest of his words. 

The radio announcer just had time to scream: “Honorable 
Joe Martin, permanent chairman,” when the speaker launched 
into his oration. 

“We are gathered here in an hour of vast crisis and ballyhoo 
to choose the next President of the United States. For seven 
and a half years the destiny of this great nation has been under 
control of the New Deal—” 

The radio cracked its veneer in emitting the roar let loose by 
the convention at those words. Mr. Martin pounded for order. 

“For seven and a half years,” he shouted, “the destiny of this 
great nation has been under the control of the New Deal, and I, 
for one, say that this country’s safety, nay, its very life, depends 
upon leaving its affairs in the capable hands of President Roose- 
velt. Ladies and gentlemen, I give you now the ex-President, 
Herbert Clark Hoover.” 

Then came a chorus of boos, through which a band labored to 
project the lilting and familiar tune of “Happy Days Are Here 
Again.” It was some moments before Mr. Hoover could speak. 

“T am deeply mindful of the 
fact,” he said in a tremulous 
voice, “that I deserve the 
razzberry you have just pre- 
sented me. I am here to make 
public confession of error. Had 
an abler man than I not 
grasped the reins of govern- 
ment at the moment they 
dropped from my faltering hands, we would be in a heck of a 
mess today, and I want to be the first to admit it. 
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Our Wishful-Thinking Political Seer 


“I have only one criticism to make of the present Administra- 
tion,” Mr. Hoover continued. “Our President’s foreign policy 
has not been firm enough. This country wants to go, and shoul: 
go, to war. It is not important against whom, but we must no 
longer delay. For my part, I’m for fighting everybody.” 

The crowd went wild. Excitedly the radio announcer de- 
scribed the struggles of a man to reach the platform. “It is 
Thomas E. Dewey, folks,” he shouted. 

“My friends,” said Mr. Dewey, “how’s about making Mr. 
Hoover Vice President? Let this convention offer our great 
leader to the New Deal as the aide of our magnificent Pres—” 

But he was cut short. A confused gabble of words and sounds 
issued from the radio. Then a hitherto strange voice emerged. 

“Frank Gannett speaking,” it enunciated. “Listen, folks, you 
can say what you like about Mr. Hoover. He is a good guy and 
all that, but he doesn’t know a thing about the Senate. I suggest 
the choice be left in the hands of our peerless leader, Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt. I move you that we offer him the suggestion 
that he shall apoint Harold Ickes to the Vice Presidency.” 

Through the uproar that followed, the radio announcer 
shouted that Senator Robert A. Taft and Wendell L. Willkie 
were approaching the microphone down the aisle, arm in arm. 

“Ladies and _ gentlemen,” 
Senator Taft said, “I have 
nothing much to say except to 
indorse the sentiments of Mr. 
Martin and Mr. Hoover, and 
to exercise my privilege of in- 
troducing to you the gentle- 
man who has just made me his 
floor manager at this conven- 
tion, Wendie Wilkell—I mean, Wildell Winkie—oh, rats— 
Willkie!” 

“Fellow citizens,” said Mr. Willkie when the cheers died down, 
“Jet not the smaller issues be forgotten in the face of our en- 
thusiasm for war. Let us assure our President that he must not 
sacrifice his many great accomplishments while girding this 
country for conflict across the seas. The only reason I sought the 
Republican nomination was to withdraw in Mr. Roosevelt’s 
favor next Hallowe’en. Now let me suggest my vice presiden- 
tial choice. There is only one man truly qualified to be Vice 
President, but he already happens to be President. So I sug- 
gest the next best man, one of the greatest geniuses this country 
has ever produced. You all know whom I mean—DEMO.- 
CRITUS A. THIRTERMER!” 

The crowd cheered. “Democritus! Democritus A. Thirtermer! 
We want Democritus.” 

Democritus himself, scarcely able to believe his ears, leaped 
to his feet, blinking, rubbing his eyes. 

“Democritus Thirtermer,” came his wife’s voice from the 
kitchen, “if you don’t stop snoozing by that old radio and help 
me with the breakfast dishes I'll come in there and wrap this 
skillet around your head. I’ve been calling you for five minutes.” 

Dazedly, Democritus leaned over his radio. In muted tones, 
the organ still was softly playing, its tune now being Tosti’s 
“Goody-Bye.” 
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Eprtor’s Note: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Time to Change Horses? 


Sir:—The capacity of this country and 
its people for self-sacrifice and enduring 
hardship will determine in the months to 
come whether we retain or lose a hard- 
bought inheritance—that of free men. 

For almost eight years, the present Ad- 
ministration has been inculcating the cit- 
izenry with the basic idea that the coun- 
try owed them a living and that legislation 
could make belt tightening needless. Indi- 
vidual resourcefulness and energy have 
lapsed as legislation piled up. 

It’s time to change horses. We’re not in 
the middle of the stream, but we are on 
the left bank and mired. We need coura- 
geous direction to get us back to the firm 
eround of old fundamentals on the right 
bank. 


Boston, Mass. Criype G. Morrini 


* * * 
‘In a Class by Itself’ 


Sir:—Speaking as one who for half a 
century has been a constant subscriber to 
various magazines, including also the read- 
ing of hundreds of volumes chiefly on 
biography and history, it is a pleasure to 
state one’s conviction that The United 
States News is in a class by itself. 

In these tragic days of world affairs, 
when the daily news, perhaps through no 
fault of publishers, must be so frequently 
contradicted, it is refreshing each week to 
receive a summary of news events, proper- 
ly classified, that is dependable and beyond 
question authentic. The great reading pub- 
lic, seeking information as never before, 
must welcome each issue of your valued 
publication with deep appreciation. 
Milton, Mass. T. Epwarp CusHING 


* * * 


Export of Lumber 

Sir:—I note The United States News in 
its issue of June 14 states that the United 
States could supply Britain and France 
with .nearly all imported materials—or 
workable substitutes—shut out by the 
Nazi blockade, except lumber, pulp and 
dairy products. 

During the three years 1936-1938 the 
average annual import of lumber by Brit- 
ain and France was about 5,150,000,000 
board feet. The production of lumber in 
the United States in 1939 is estimated at 
25,260,000,000 board feet; in 1929 it was 
36,886 000,000. 

Our sawmill capacity is nearly twice the 
current production and is adequate to 
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meet any reasonable requirements for lum- 
ber, either at home or abroad. The pres- 
ent supplies of sawtimber in our forests are 
ample to carry an increase in annual lum- 
ber production by 5,000,000,000 feet. 

Washington, D. C. J. C. NELLIs, 
Secretary, Lumber Export Service, Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers Association. 


oe * * 


Sale of War Materials 


Sir:—Once again Col. Charles A. Lind- 
bergh has urged the people of the United 
States to demand that the Administration 
stop the sale of war materials to the op- 
ponents of Nazi Germany. This advice 
will, of course, meet with heartfelt ap- 
proval from Adolf Hitler, who has gone far 
on his announced road of conquest through 
failure of co-ordination among his victims. 
It will not, however, convince many Amer- 
icans, in spite of the incidental shrewd po- 
litical appeal to American businessmen, 
who have so many legitimate grievances 
against the present Administration. 
Burton, Wash. Pau. BILLinGsLey 


Compulsory Military Training 
Sir:—As an American Democrat, I wish 
to express my opinion to compulsory 
military training. Our Government is sup- 
posed to be a democracy and not a mon- 


archy. Russia and Germany enforced 
military training throughout the ages. 


Does the American Government want to 
become a mimic of the European dicta- 
tors? As a substitute for universal train- 
ing, I would suggest military training in 
high schools and colleges. 
Jacksonville, Fla. E. B. Prircuarp 


* * * 


Regimentation of Resources 

Sir:—I have just read your editorial, 
“Clouds of Planes,” (U.S.N., June 21) 
and would like to take this means of ex- 
pressing my hearty approval of the ideas 
set forth. 

For a number of years I have felt that 
the United States Government has been 
following a very short-sighted policy with 
reference to our national defense. There 
has been no responsible leadership in the 
nation that has advocated an adequate 
system of preparedness. 

I believe every resource should be regi- 
mented, efficiently organized, and most ef- 
fectively used until this country is prepared. 
Farmerville, La. J. E. Cammrack 


* & 


It Fills the Bill 

Sir:—Your publication has shown itself 
to be just what I have been looking for in 
the way of a national news source. 
New York, N. Y. Sipney CRANE 
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WHAT EXECUTIVES 
SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 
LOANS FOR EMPLOYES 


HEN one of your employes needs a loan 

to meet an emergency, he’s likely to 
want to borrow from the company. But your 
company may not have a loan plan for em- 
ployes. Few companies do. Most companies 
feel that the task of making small loans can 
be better performed by a special organization. 


Where workers can borrow 


In some plants employes have established their 
own credit unions. But most employes must 
borrow elsewhere. The worker’s need for a 
legitimate source of credit has been recognized 
in most industrial states. These states have 
passed legislation making possible the oper- 
ation of the family finance company such as 
Household Finance. 

At Household Finance the responsible worker 
can borrow up to $300 largely on his character 
and earning ability. He needs no bankable 
security, no guarantors or endorsers. For his 
protection the law regulates the transaction 
Last year Household made over 800,000 loans 
to workers in all branches of industry. 

Borrowers at Household repay their loans 
in convenient installments which average less 
than 8% of their monthly incomes. Thus they 
can get out of debt without strain or sacrifice 
of living standards. Here are some typical 
loan plans. 
































AMOUNT| AMOUNT PAID BACK EACH MONTH | 
OF Including All Charges : 
CASH 2 6 12 16 20 
LOAN mos, mos, mos. mos. mos, 
loan loan loan loan loan 
$ 20 |$ 10.38 |$ 3.63 |$ 1.95 
50 25.94 9.08 4.87 
100 51.88 | 18.15 9.75 |$ 7.66 |$ 6.41 
150 77.82 | 27.23 | 14.62] 11.49 9.62 
200 103.77 | 36.31 | 19.50] 15.32] 12.83 
250 129.71 | 45.39 | 24.37 | 19.15] 16.04 
300 155.65 | 54.46 | 29.25 | 22.98] 19.24 
Above payments figured at 212% per month 
and based on prompt payment are in effect in 
Massachusetts and several other states. Due to 
| tocal conditions, rates elsewhere vary slightly. 


Families learn to avoid debt 


Household believes that families should avoid 
unnecessary debt. So to borrowers—and to 
others who request the service—Household’s 
home economists give guidance in money man- 
agement. From Household’s practical booklets 
on money management and better buymanship 
families learn to save on daily purchases and 
get more out of limited incomes. These publica- 
tions are now used in many schools and colleges. 

Why don’t you send the coupon for further 
information about this helpful service for 
employes who need loans? No obligation! 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 
leadquarters: 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
** Doctor of Family Finances” 

One of America’s leading family finance organ- 
izations, with 282 branches in 184 cities 
See ee ee Se eS eS SS SS eS ee ee eee eee 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, Dept. USN-G 

919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Please tell me more about your loan service for 
wage earners— without obligation. 
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U.S. ‘Information Ministry’ . . . War-Debt Claim 
On Foreign Holdings . . . Army-Navy ‘Bottleneck’ 


Navy is more and more insistent up- 
on need for acquiring foreign-owned 
islands in the Caribbean to close loop- 
holes in our most vital defense system. 


x *k* * 


Break of John L. Lewis with President 
Roosevelt is based on Lewis conclu- 
sion that the President is drifting 
toward Wall Street and that he is too 
warlike in his attitude toward Hitler. 


x * * 


With Harry Woodring gone from the 
Cabinet, there now is harmony on for- 
eign policy. Woodring had balked at 
giving much aid to Britain and France 
and had much influence in slowing 
this aid until too late to help. 


x *k * 


Large-scale plans are taking shape in- 
side for creating a “ministry of infor- 
mation” that can counteract German 
propaganda in this hemisphere. Ru- 
mored head of the agency: Lowell 
Mellett or Louis Brownlow, both close 
friends of the President. 


x k * 


Roosevelt selection of James Forres- 
tal, president of Dillon, Read, as a per- 
sonal aide is designed to give the 
White House a liaison with business 
and finance during an important peri- 
od when the nation’s whole foreign 
trading policy is to be revised. 


x kk 


President’s idea of sending Henry 
Wallace to South America as a good 
will ambassador didn’t pan out when 
the Secretary of Agriculture conclud- 
ed that there are too many pressing 
farm problems at home to permit an 
extended trip abroad. 


x *k *& 


Reported privately in informed gov- 
ernment circles is a strong block of 
influential sentiment in Britain favor- 
ing a negotiated truce with Hitler to 
avoid the devastation that would ac- 
company an all-out German attack. 
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Serious consideration is being given 
to the idea of applying the holdings in 
this country of conquered nations to 
the war debts as an alternative to let- 
ting those holdings get into Hitler’s 
hands. 


x * * 


Roosevelt did tell Frank Knox that he 
would not be a candidate for a third 
nomination, but did not close the door 
to acceptance if the Democratic con- 
vention should draft him by a unan- 
imous vote. 


x *k 


Leading business complaint against 
defense orders is that both Army and 
Navy insist upon special gadgets and 
specifications for airplanes and ve- 
hicles. Such insistence requires spe- 
cial tools and parts, preventing effi- 
cient standardization. Hope is that 
the Defense Commission will accept 
machines which can be made with 
tools and parts already standardized. 


x k * 


Insiders expect the President to ask 
a considerable appropriation for hous- 
ing workers of industries rapidly ex- 
panding on national defense orders, 
and at new plants to be constructed. 
The Housing Authority, or Army, or 
Navy, as the Chief Executive may se- 
lect, is authorized to construct such 
housing facilities under last-minute 
legislation. This opens up new fields 
for the USHA, which has not been 
popular with Congress. 


x * * 


Political significance is attached to 
the laudation of Speaker Bankhead, 
given just prior to the recess of Con- 
gress, when it was announced he 
would be keynote speaker at the Dem- 
ocratic National Convention. Both 
Democratic and Republican Repre- 
sentatives praised the Speaker and 
proclaimed him of stature to fill any 
office. His name would have been 
presented for the Presidency by the 
Alabama delegation had it not been 


for the third-term drive. The possi- 
bility exists that House Democrats 
will promote his name for second 
place on the ticket at Chicago. 


= & @ 


Formal notice by Congress that an ex- 
cess profits tax is to be enacted ap- 
plicable to 1940 incomes probably will 
retard declarations of dividends by 
corporations for the third quarter and 
until the form of such tax and the 
rates become certain. Under existing 
circumstances, the amount necessary 
for tax reserve cannot be computed. 


x k * 


One form of business has been found 
which objects to suspension of govern- 
ment regulation. When Congress, in 
a spirit of economy, refused to appro- 
priate funds to continue inspection of 
imported tea, the importers proposed 
legislation whereby a fee of sufficient 
size to defray the expense shall be im- 
posed, and this was enacted. The ob- 
ject is to assure maintenance of high 
standards for tea. 


xk & 


Huge purchases of land are contem- 
plated by the Army, but no excessive 
prices will be paid, as condemnation 
proceedings will be instituted if neces- 
sary. For target practice large areas 
are required; it is proposed, for in- 
stance, to acquire 525,000 acres near 
Savannah for a training center for 
anti-aircraft gunners. 


x * * 


Improved methods of producing syn- 
thetic rubber, at prices close to those 
for the natural product, are responsi- 
ble for House action in refusing to 
vote $1,000,000 for experiments to re- 
vive the Southern American rubber 
industry. 


= 


Key man in present planning inside 
Germany is Hjalmar Schacht, who is 
working out a general plan for reor- 
ganizing Europe under Hitler rule. 
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THE STORY OF ADVERTISING 








CHAPTER II 


Ben Franklin et al 


With the invention of the printing press, progressive 
manufacturers of the 15th Century distributed at- 
tractively designed handbills with explicit and in- 
formative information and selling arguments. § The 
“conversational balloon’, so popular in much of to- 
day's advertising, had 
its origin in England 
several hundred years 
ago. 9 Then in Ameri- 
ca, when the Franklin 
boys, James and Benja- 
min, entered the field of 
publishing, things be- 
gan to happen. They were good publishers, as we 
all know. They were good advertisers as well. 
§ From their journalistic beginnings came one of 
America’s great magazines, The Saturday Evening 


Post; also one of the first newspapers, The Gazette, 





published locally for the people of New York. The 
Gazette was the first newspaper to devote part of 


page one to advertising of the rather conservative 





type—some might even call it “dignified”. § For 
instance, column 1 was entirely devoted to advertise- 
ments of churches; col- 
umn 2 to attractively il- 
lustrated travel ads; and 
column 3 was made up 
of miscellany devoted, 
for the most part, to 
paid announcements of 
citizens trying to get 
back their runaway slaves. § Even in the early days 
people advertised where other people were most 
likely to buy. Advertisers selected their mediums to 
reach certain types and kinds of buyers. That was 


just plain common sense. 


THE UNITED STATES NEWS is used by the modern industrial and luxury ad- 


vertiser to reach you—to reach 115,000 people like you—people who form a 


distinct and important market because you have certain well-defined and recog- 


nizable characteristics in common. And that’s just plain common sense too. 
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@ 24,25, 51 and 58 day cruises to Ecuador, Peru and Chile, visiting , 
en route Panama Canal and Colombia, and cruise-tours ‘Round ‘ 
South America. 
@ 12 day cruises to Bermuda, Curacao, LaGuaira and Puerto Cabello 
with optional 160 mile Grand Tour of the Venezuelan Andes by auto. 

J 


to 
FLOWERS AND SNOW CAPPED MOUNTAINS ON THE SHORES OF CHILE'S “LAKE OF ALL THE SAINTS” 





@ Splendid Santa ships, Santa Elena, Santa Lucia, Santa Paula, 
Santa Rosa; every room outside, each with private bath; outdoor 
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tiled swimming pools; dining rooms on promenade decks with 
casement windows and roll back domes. 


@ Sailings from New York every Friday. Consult your travel agent or 


GRACE LINE 


Rockefeller Center or 10 Hanover Sq., New York; Boston; Pittsburgh; Washington, D.C.; New 
Orleans; Chicago; San Francisco; Los Angeles; Seattle. Copyright 1940 by Grace Line, Inc. 








